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MERICUS FILLMORE © one from one direction, one from another, 
COPP came _ staggering — they heard the familiar tinkle of iron against 
along the carry trail, hiscan- stone and knew that Mediator was at his 
vas canoe turned over his favorite task. 
head and shoulders, the hot 
June sun glinting on it as 





though he were some gigantic hard-shelled Mediator’s Place is half way along the 
insect. Perspiration streamed down his — two-mile carry between Telos Jaws, coming 
good-natured face. down river, and the Hulling Machine Falls. 

He was coming down river and. had On the slope of bank between Mediator’s 
lifted out above Telos Jaws. Place and the river is “ Bloody Ground,” 


Angus Mult came toiling along the carry — or “ Deadman’s Strip.”’. Some rivermen call 
trail from down river. He had lifted out the row of forty-seven graves by one name, 
below the Hulling Machine. The sun beat some by the other. 


upon the gum-patched bottom of his canoe. Heaps of water-worn stones mark each 

His thin face was sombre. grave. The rivermen have built the rude 

* As they approached Mediator’s Place, cenotaphs, piling on each grave stones 
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enough to denote the age of the deceased— 
a stone for a year. One grave is marked 
wholly by white stones. The occupant thus 
distinguished is the only one in the grim 
purlieus of Deadman’s Strip who died a 
natural death. The others were the toll of 
Telos Jaws and a story goes with each one 
—running the river gamut of a jam’s king 
log that snapped ahead of time, to the 
swamping of a current-slewed bateau. 

The half hundred victims of the Hulling 
Machine are not represented in the Strip. 
The Jaws spew into the dead water below 
something worth burying and it can be 
picked up. 

The Mediator is an old settler. Old 
rivermen tell vaguely that the happenings 
that set him into believing that he had been 
divinely commissioned to act as mediator 
between the higher forces and man, and 
that he had a band of ten thousand spirits 
constantly about him to do his bidding, was 
the happening that sent him wandering 
away into the wilderness and was a domes- 
tic happening of the kind that twist men’s 
wits awry and make of a home a taunt and 
a by-word. Perhaps that was why Dead- 
man’s Strip appealed to him. But on the 
Munsungan no one hinted, no one pried, no 
one flouted. It was a good place for a Me- 
diator to locate in. All who came up the 
river camped on the carry with the Jaws 
roaring above them and the Hulling Ma- 
chine growling below. All who came down 
the river camped on the carry, too, 

There were the dead who camped there 
always. 

There was the “Octagon,” the Media- 
tor’s eight-sided log camp, representing 
months of his patient labor, for the corner 
chamferings of an eight-sided camp are not 
easily hewed. On its slab door was the 
writing: 

“Welcome to all who come in honesty and 
peace and fear of God. But all others are 
asked to pass on and leave me and my home 
to its solitude alone.” 

And there were not many nights when 
men did not snore under the split cedar of 
the Mediator’s roof; there were not many 
days when men did not frizzle their bacon 
over the big fire that roared on his hearth. 
There were not many who failed to leave a 
little of their stores in the bare cupboard of 
the old man who indignantly refused money 
compensation. 

Those who halted, going up and coming 
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down, patiently listened to the Mediator 
when he read texts from a fat little Bible 
that he carried in his breast pocket. Each 
month he wrote out what he termed a “ Me- 
diatorial Bulletin.”” The wayfarers listened 
patiently to that, also. 

He spent all his spare time with chisel and 
mallet, cutting texts into the rocks up and 
down the carry so that “the very stones 
might have tongues and speak,” he ex- 
plained. 

The dead, the spirits, the living, plenty 
of smooth surfaces along the cliffs for his 
chisel, a daily dropping of a bit of pork or 
a pinch of flour into his porringer—the 
knoll at Deadman’s Strip was certainly an 
admirable location for a Mediator. 


Americus Fillmore Copp eased his galled 
shoulders from under his canoe when he 
came abreast the Mediator, and sat down 
on the craft. 

“Wal, Mede,” he remarked cheerily, slat- 
ting the sweat from his forehead with his 
forefinger, ‘“ how’s she readin’ to-day ?”’ 

The old man was kneeling on a ledge 
above the carry trail, face toward the cliff. 
He smiled amiably under his grizzled beard 
when he turned his head. A battered tin 
pail beside him on the ledge was filled with 
smouldering moss and dried fungi. The 
faint draught of air puffed the “smudge”’ 
around the Mediator’s head and drove 
away the thronging blackflies. 

“Is the spirit band makin’ any private 
talk about this drought breakin’ ?’’ in- 
quired Angus Mult sarcastically. He had 
just eased himself from under his canoe, 
nodding sourly at Copp. Copp was amia- 
ble. Mult was grim. His query had an 
infection of ridicule in it. He was a young 
man, tall, sinewy, high-colored, bold of eye 
and with a bit of a twist at the corner of his 
mouth that was not pleasant. 

“The rain is blessed and falls alike on 
the just and the unjust,” said the old man, 
blinking at them through the smoke. “ But 
it is in the hollow of His hand.” 

“And twenty-three million feet of the 
Munsungan drive are in the hollow of this 
valley north of Telos,” growled Mult. “If 
you were a rain-maker, Mediator, instead 
of a rock-chopper, and if your ten thousand 
spirit band knew how to push clouds, I 
could hand you a steady job from now 
until August.” 
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He flung the brands to right and left 
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“There is a comfort in Isaiah,’ returned 
the Mediator cheerfully. He pointed to the 
lettering on the rock. 

“And the Lord shall guide thee continu- 
ally and satisjy thy soul in drought and 
make fat thy bones.” 

Copp clawed at his tangled brown beard 
and laughed with a sort of a silly chuckle. 


** Follow the 


The young man twisted his mouth with a 
still more satiric grimace and gnawed at the 
end of his black mustache. 

“He will, eh! Well, you wouldn’t think 
so if you’d been with me this trip when I 
told the directors of the Log Driving Asso- 
ciation that the banks of this river between 
Upper Haymock and Telos, here, are jack- 
strawed with jill-pokes and that ev’ry shoal 
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is cob-piled, and that as for more water, even 
the fish are learning how to walk.” 

“Pretty well wowed up, be they 
d’rectors ?”’ suggested Copp. 

Mult glowered up sullenly at the sky. “I 
never knew before,”’ he said, “that the boss 
of a drivin’ crew was responsible for the in- 
fernal, blastnation sky stayin’ dryer’n the 





them 





and hurry on” 


bottom of a brass kittle turned upside down. 
Them directors pitched into me and snarled 
and growled and told me how it was when 
old Lem Guiou used to boss the drive for 
‘em. I can put hell’n’ repeat into a drivin’ 
crew but I can’t squat juice out of anything 
like that.”’ 

He shook his fist above his head. 

The skies bent over them with that hard, 
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dry burnish that follows weeks of drought. 
At the horizon line earth and sky were 
welded by the sullen hues of smoke. The 
mountains, near and far, glimmered through 
the haze with dull, blue outlines. The 
nose sniffed acrid odors of burning forest. 

“The fire wardens will be gitt.n’ the next 
dose,” said Copp, his face lengthening as he 
blinked into the dim distances. 

“What’sthe nearest to Eagle settlement ?”’ 
inquired Mult, with solicitude. The Medi- 
ator had resumed his chiseling. 

“ Nothin’ right handy so fur. The nearest 
big one is on Hanson & West’s Caribou 
brook operation, but it’s only ‘n the cuttin’s 
up to now. Hows’ever, it’s workin’ east, 
and I’m goin’ down for more men. There’s 
a hundred gone in toward Indian pond, but 
they ain’t goin’ to be able to keep it away 
from the standin’ timber unless’’—he 
looked around the skies despairingly—* she 
rains.” 

“Unlessshe rains!’’snarled Mult. “ What 
in damnation have I ever done that this 
should happen to me the first year they gave 
me the drive ?”’ 

“ And they gave me a range of townships 
a hundred miles long to patrol and are 
blamin’ me for the fires that the cussed dude 
fishermen have set,”’ growled Copp. 

Both men sat on their upturned canoes 
and dug their moccasined toes into the 
mould of the trail. 

“T reckon I'll camp here with the old man 
to-night,” said Mult at last. 

“’There’s nothin’ for you to hurry about,” 
replied Copp.“ Wa’n’t worryin’ about 
your sister, was ye?’’ The question was 
simple, but there was a touch of malicious 


jest in Copp’s tone. The high color of the 
young man grew ruddier. But he did not 
reply. 


‘I s’pose you bought ’em a_ weddin’ 
present in the city, didn’t ye?’’ pursued 
Copp waggishly. 

The other glared at him so redly, so sus- 
piciously and with such evident astonish- 
ment that the gossipy up-river man quailed 
for just a moment. But he promptly re- 
covered his assurance, or seemed to. 

“Privacy in fam’lies is all right, Angus,” 
he cried, “and I ain’t the one to stick my 
nose in, but—well, it’s leaked out since 
you’ve been gone down river.” He was 
grinning again. 

Mult got up off his canoe and scowled 
down on the newsmonger. 


“Tf you’re tryin’ to wopse some lyin’ 
scandal about my sister in your mouth like 
hot puddin’,’’ he gritted, “I tell you, Copp, 
I won’t stand for it, even if it isa joke. I 
fixed one man once. I’m ready for another 
one.” 

“If for a girl to git engaged to be married 
to a decent, respectable chap and then to 
have the news git out is scandal, then it’s 
more’n what I ever s’posed it was,” returned 
Copp stoutly. “ Your sister Beth is engaged 
to Clair Blynn, and she let on as much to 
my wife when Lize put it right up to her, and 
there aint a person in Eagle settlement but 
what knows all about it. Yow know it your- 
self—so what’s the use of bluffin’ your 
friends any longer.” 

Mult’s jaw had dropped. He struck his 
palm against the front brim of his hat and 
tipped it up. His face was purple. 

‘You sit there and tell me that?” he 
roared. 

‘I do,” replied Copp composedly. 

“You're a liar!’”?’ The accusation was 
flung so hastily and so furiously that Copp 
sat staring at the man who leaned above 
him with upraised fist. The Mediator 
whirled from his work and sank back on his 
thin haunches. 

“*And the tongue is a fire, world of 
iniquity, so is the tongue among our mem 
bers, that it _ 

“You can go on with your chip-chop, old 
man,” shouted Mult. “This doesn’t con- 
cern you. I say you're a liar, Ame Copp, 
and [ll 7 

‘I don’t go out with far-sighted specs 
lookin’ for trouble, the same some folks 
do,” said Copp slowly, “ but when I meet it, 
face to, I claim my share of the road. If 
you want to fight me, Mult, because I have 
told you a straight piece of news, that I sup 
posed you knew all about, then come on like 
aman. But don’t you call mea liar again!” 
He drawled the last words and at the close 
set his teeth and put his big fists up. 

But the other man, after regarding him a 


moment with an expression in which doubt 
mingled with rage, whirled with a curse and 
set himself under his canoe. He went 


toiling away up the carry path without a 
word, 

“He acts as though he intended to save 
his muscle for some one else,” muttered 
Copp, meditatively. “That’s a queer 
thing,” he went on, looking up at the Media 
tor, who was alternately surveying him 
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“ The rain, the rain, the blessed rain!” 
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and the bottom of the receding canoe. *“‘I 
reckoned that at last Beth Mult had picked 
out a man that would suit her brother. He 
has chased off everyone else that has dared 
to look at her.” 

Americus Fillmore Copp had known 
Mediator Marr of Deadman’s Strip for a 
good many years, but he reflected as he 
gazed at him now that he had never seen on 
the wrinkled face such an expression as was 
creeping over it. Its bland serenity was 
replaced by uneasiness and alarm. 

“Does he mean harm to his sister?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t reckon so,’ returned Copp. 
“He’s prob’ly goin’ home to put more cotton 
battin’ round er and kill Clair Blynn, so I 
should jedge by signs. P’raps if the Grand 
Mucker of Pee-ru should come along with a 
bag o’ di’monds and a golden crown, Angus 
Mult would think he was good enough to 
marry Beth. Clair Blynn ain’t no dude 
nor no angel, but he’s the cleanest man that 
ever come up-river to Eagle settlement, and 
Beth Mult ain’t none too good for him.” 

“Who is this Clair Blynn?” asked the 
Mediator earnestly, his gaze fixed on the 
tossing canoe now disappearing around the 
cliff. 

“The new surveyor for Hanson & West 
—twelve hundred a year now and more 
later, for his folks have money in those 
timberlands. I’ve never understood Angus 
Mult’s way with his sister, Mediator.” The 
fire warden’s brow wrinkled. 

“‘She’s a pretty girl and a good girl and 
she’s had a lot of attentions our way. What 
else could you expect? Young folks must 
be young folks. But that brother of hers 
has licked more’n a dozen decent fellers for 
beauin’ her home and dancin’ with her.” 

He stuffed tobacco into his pipe with 
fingers that trembled a little after his bold 
defiance. 

“Tll own up that an only brother has a 
right to be boss over his sister in some ways, 
when she ain’t got either father or mother 
livin’,” he went on, resentment provoking 
flow of speech, ‘but this settin’ up to be a 
tyrant over a girl that’s clus’ onto twenty- 
five and deservin’ to have a good husband 
and settle down ain’t my idea of brotherly 
love.” 

“She is a good girl, they tell me,” said the 
Mediator, his voice quivering. 

“Straighter’n a king spruce and with a 
heart sounder’n the center of a saw-log,” 
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returned Copp emphatically. He puffed 
at his pipe a little while and then raised his 
canoe upon his shoulders. He peered up at 
the old man from under its edge 

“There’s trouble due in the Eagle settle 
ment, Mediator,” he said, “and it will 
arrive in the canoe that Angus Mult is polin’. 
I wisht your band of ten thousand guardeen 


angels wa’n’t all in your head and locked in 
there at that. They’d find good job 
waitin’ for ’°em up-river. Guardeen angels 
might be able to mess into fam’ly affairs. 


I reckon we ain’t got no call to.” 

He went away down the carry trail. 

The next day a bateau crew coming down 
river met the Mediator two miles above 
Telos Jaws. His leaky punt had stranded 
on a shoal where the river had swung him. 
His pole was broken, he was unconscious, 
and blood spotted his white beard about his 
lips. 

They dashed water on him, gave him a 
sup from a black bottle and bore him back 
to the Octagon, with sundry surly counsels 
regarding the advisability of crazy old men 


staying at home where they belonged. 

He did not reply. He did not explain. 
On his face remained that strange expres- 
sion that no one had ever seen there be- 
fore. 


For two days after that he sat on his 
little porch and gazed up-river toward the 
cliff’s edge where the carry trail snaked out 
of the birches. His pale, blue eyes, that 
for so many years had been filled only with 
the vague light of innocent delusion, now 
stared wide, as though he feared what was 
to come ’round that corner of the cliff. He 
seemed to have prescience of impending 
evil. 

And yet it was not a spectacle that prom- 
ised ill that at last came into sight along the 
trail. 

A girl, tall, straight and athletic, swung 
ahead, sturdily bearing a pack, a forcing 
pole and canoe paddles. A man, stum- 
bling under the load of a canoe, was close 
behind. Both-were hurrying. 

When the girl saw the old man on the 
porch she began to run, 

“Mr. Marr,” she gasped she drew 
near, “‘ you don’t know us, but we are trying 
to escape from a great danger. It is close 
behind us. Won’t you help with the canoe? 
My poor boy can go no further alone.” 

As the old man still sat there on the 
porch, staring at her with face as white as 
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the white of his hair and beard, she broke 
into eager appeal. 

“We are not doing wrong, Mr. Marr. 
You are a good man. I have heard all the 
rivermen speak of you. We are innocent 
and we are threatened with great danger. 
Won’t you help with the canoe to the 
Hulling Machine? You must help us.” 
She wailed this. 

The man came up, stumbling and stag- 
gering under the canoe, rolled it off his 
shoulders to the ground and fell across it. 

“Oh, my God, little girl,” he gasped, 
“‘my heart seems bursting in me.” 

“You see,’ she almost screamed. She 
dropped the paddles and shook the Media- 
tor’s arm. “He cannot do any more. He 
has done already what would have killed 
three men. He is my true, brave boy. 
Come, come!” 

While she clutched his arm and dragged 
at it she cast frightened glances up the trail, 
her face showing both exhaustion and bitter 
fear. 

The Mediator slowly rose to his feet, 
holding to the side of his camp. He was 
yet weak from his cruel efforts on the river. 
But it was something more than physical 
decrepitude that had set his hands to 
fluttering in such pitiful manner. He 
stretched them out to her. There was 
appeal in the gesture, as though he had 
made a move to take her intohis arms. She 
saw in his mien simply the pathetic decla- 
ration of his weakness. 

She turned away from him and ran to the 
young man. 

“Clair, Pll carry it myself. 
eg 

She had thrown off her pack and was 
pushing him away from the canoe. But he 
resisted her, at first gently, then with deter- 
mination that flushed his face. A moment 
before it had been pale and rigid with 
exhaustion. 

“‘He has driven me to the limit, Beth. 
You know it. It ain’t because 1 am a 
coward that I have run away from him. 
He may think different. Others may think 
different. But——” 

“Tt’s only the bravest men who are 
willing to fight self and conquer themselves 
at the word of a woman, Clair,” she cried. 
“You have done that because he’s my 
brother. We must keep on, Clair. It 
would be too horrible if he should over- 
take us.” 


I will carry 
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She was againstruggling with him over the 
canoe. But he grasped her wrists and held 
her away. 

“T’m not coward enough to see you do 
that,” he choked, for he was still panting 
for breath and his shoulders were pinched 
forward in his agony. He tried again to 
lift the canoe, but his cramped fingers 
refused to clutch and his arms, quivering as 
with palsy, were unable to straighten as he 
attempted to poise the craft over his head. 
He let it fall and turned to her, despair on 
his features at first and then grim resolve 
settling into the tense lines about his mouth. 

“T’m only human, Beth. I’ve got a right 
to have you. Your brother doesn’t own 
you. It’s got to be settled sometime. I'll 
settle it here. I won’t be chased like a dog.” 


“Tt will be horrible—horrible,” she 
wailed. ‘He will come like a beast that’s 
mad. I know him so well. There’s no 


reason in him. When we are married he 
must listen. Oh, my boy, for God’s sake 
come away—come away!” 

But he resisted, dogged in his despair and 
impotence—for the moment merely a tor- 
tured animal at bay. He set his face up- 
river. 

Again the girl ran to the Mediator and 
clutched him by his arms. 

“‘There’s going to be murder done here— 
murder!” she shrieked. ‘“He’s almost 
here. Why don’t you do something? Why 
doesn’t some one do something? Old man, 
don’t you understand? It’s my brother 
and here is the man I love best in all the 
world! My brother, and my husband that 
is going tobe! Oh,don’t you understand ?” 

“You love him best of all the world? 
He’s a good young man they tell me—a 
good young man. Do you love him best? 
It’s a serious thing to be married. I know 
of those that have been married to their 
everlasting ruin.” 

The old man seemed to be maundering. 
He was fingering his throat with his flutter- 
ing hands and staring from the girl to the 
young man who stood there scowling up- 
river 

“But if he’s a good young man maybe 
he——”’ 

“Only a crazy man to look to in our 
awful trouble!” she moaned, whirling 








away from him. He pulled off his tall cap, 
threw it upon the porch and followed her. 
It may have been the taunt that stung him, 
it may have been consciousness of her 
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pitiable helplessness and her terrible posi- 
tion between those two men; it may have 
been the sudden crystallization from the 
mist of the strange reflections and ponder- 
ings that had been stirring in the Mediator’s 
dim mind during the days in which he had 
sat and meditated. However it was, the 
man that followed her to where the man 
stood at bay was no longer the simple old 
creature of delusions that the Munsungan 
had known so long. 

Now that his grotesque cap was off, his 
waving, white hair gave him an air that 
awed them a bit. His face wore dignity 
and earnestness that transfigured him. A 
close observer would have seen more than 
the honest light of entire sanity in his blue 
eyes, but the fire in them sparkled with the 
flame of authority. 

“You say that man of wrath is close 
behind you?” he cried. “Angus Mult, 
with legs like iron and arms like steel, is not 
to be outrun on this river, that he knows so 
well. There is one chance for you, young 
people. Follow me. I say, fo/low me!” 

She grasped the young man by the arm 
and he followed. The Mediator led them 
into the edge of the woods and down the 
mouth of a trail. 

“This is the Cameron trail,” he said, 
“and it leads to the lake settlement. It 
would be the trail that he would take to 
pursue, if it was thought you had gone 
through the woods. Follow me!” 

He thrust through a copse and they came 
after. 

“T have not lived all these years here in 
these woods not to have my own trails,” he 
said, pointing to a tree that was hidden from 
a person on the old trail. The tree bore a 
rude cross hacked into the bark to serve as a 
“blaze.” 

“There goes my trail to the lake settle- 
ment,” he said. ‘‘It’s five miles shorter 
and it dodges the big hills. Wait here.’ 

In a few minutes he was back with them. 
He had brought their pack and a tin pail in 
addition. 

“There’s a bit to eat in the pail,” he said; 

‘I make poor shifts at cooking and it may 
not be good, but it will help a little. Now 
hasten on. ‘ It may happen that I can turn 
aside the man of wrath who comes after. 
There are few who know my trail here. 
Remember and follow the cross—follow the 
cross!” 

There was the reverent significance of the 


religious enthusiast in his tone as he spoke 
the last words. 

They were attempting to stammer ac- 
knowledgment, but he checked them gently. 

‘Follow the crosg—and hurry on.” 

He had that fluttering hand at his throat 
again. 

‘*1f—if——” he stammered, gazing at the 
girl with dimming eyes, “‘you wanted to 
leave something with me that I would never 
forget, you could——” He shuttled his 
wistful gaze at the young man and mur- 
mured, ‘‘I’m only an old man, you know, 


and I'd like to press my lips once on her 
bonny forehead.” 
She came to him swiftly, put her arms 


around his neck and kissed him, for the 
pathos of his loneliness and the mute appeal 
of his dim eyes touched her woman’s heart. 
Then they hastened away, the woman fol- 
lowing closely at the heels of her lover along 
the narrow trail among the trees. The 
Mediator went thrusting back through the 
copse, tears streaming down into his beard. 

When he came to the canoe that they had 
left he tried to carry it out of sight, but it 
was too much for his strength, shattered 
since that day on the river. As he dropped 
it and straightened he saw man come 
lurching around the bend of the trail up- 
river, canoe on his back. 

The Mediator stumbled to his porch and 
sat down on it. 

It was Angus Mult who came, and his 
eyes were bloodshot and he was breathing 
with the hoarse “sufflings’’ of a strong man 
near the end of his endurance. He threw 
his canoe from his shoulders and ran and 
kneeled beside the other craft. 

“So you’ve got ’em hidden here, old 
man,” he gritted. “They’re in your gamp, 
hey? You needn’t lie to me. You were 
out tryin’ to hide their canoe.” 

He stopped, for his breath seemed tearing 
at his throat as he gasped. Still on his 
knees, he began to roll back his sleeves from 
his wrists. 

“Only a minute—a minute—a minute,” 
he panted, gulping for air at each pause. 
“Then I'll at him. He stole her. But 
he’s cornered.” 

He did not rise but pulled a short-muzzled 
rifle from his belt and laid it before him on 
the ground. 

“That’s if he tries to run. But him and 
me ’ll meet like men—but he ain’t a man. 
He’s a dirty thief.” 
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The old man made no reply. His tears 
were gone and his eyes were hard under the 
tufts of white eyebrow. 

The other leaned forward and panted on 
all fours like a dog, his mouth slavering, 
struggling to control his heaving lungs. At 
last he struggled up, stumbled forward a 
few steps, planted himself with legs astride 
and shouted, 

“Come out, Clair Blynn, and settle with 
the man you’ve robbed.” 

Only the silence of the woods followed 
his cry. 

“Once more. Will you come out in the 
open like a man?”’ 

Again the silence. 

“Then, damn you, take it as ye’ll have 
it!’ He started forward, but the Mediator 
rose and stood before his door. 

“The writing on my door,” said he, 
“welcomes only those who come in honesty 
and peace and fear of God. You can’t 
come into my house, Angus Mult.” 

“ Get out of the way, you old text drooler,”’ 
roared Mult, advancing. 

“You can’t come into my house, I say.” 
As he spoke the Mediator reached his hand 
inside the door and took from the deer-hoof 
hangers his heavy magazine rifle. 

“Tt’s my house and I say you can’t come 
in.” 

“Tt ain’t you I want, old man—it ain’t 
you. But ye can’t stand between me and 
the man I do want and not get hurt. Ye 
can’t stand between me and my sister. 
D’ye hear me? This ain’t your bus’ness.” 

“T’m not standing between you and your 
sister,” returned the Mediator. 

“So you’re lyin’ for ’em, as well as 
shieldin’ ’em, be ye ?”’ rasped the pursuer. 

“Angus Mult, you look at mea moment!’’ 

The tone was so tense, and the air of the 
old man standing there so imperious and so 
striking that Mult paused in spite of himself. 

Out of the smoky heavens blew a roaring 
west wind. It fluttered the long, white hair 
of the Mediator like bannerets. His gaunt 
frame seemed to tower. 

“Listen to me, Angus Mult. I am a 
clergyman of the gospel. You have never 
known that before, but I am. I abhor a 
liar as a traitor to God and man. I say I 
am not standing between your sister and 
yourself.” 

The other quailed before that command- 
ing gaze only for a moment. 


“But they are in there,” he roared. 
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“You wouldn’t be guarding an empty cabin 
that way. You don’t dare to deny that 
they are in there.” 

“What I deny is that I’m interfering in 
your family or standing between your sister 
and yourself.” 

“She’s in that camp and I'll - 

“Listen, Angus Mult. You are talking 
of the girl called Beth Mult. She is not 
your sister. Do you hear me? By my 
hopes of heaven—the only thing left of all 
my hopes—by my faith as a clergyman, by 
the Lord Jesus who died to save me, that 
girl is not your sister. Therefore, Angus 
Mult, go on your ways and leave the child 
alone. Your demand for her is only the 
demand of the man for the maid—and the 
maid has chosen otherwise.” 

It was a stunning blow that the old man 
had dealt. 

As he at first gasped to say something, 
Angus Mult’s lips framed his accustomed 
ready retort, “Liar,” but he did not utter 
the word. Something in the old man’s 
mien and his solemn asseveration impressed, 
deterred, overawed the other’s fierce anger. 
The next moment a frenzied, eager, wild 
hope that frightened him came into his 
heart. Yet somehow, after all, that hope 
had a familiar thrill in it. 

“ Angus,”’ went on the old man, “it is the 
first duty of a good brother to give his sister 
to a worthy man whom she has chosen. 
You have not been willing. The Adam in 
you has spoken louder than your reason. 
You haven’t known what was the matter 
with you., I pity you, my boy.” 

The instinct of the primordial man that 
he had not understood before, the feeling 
that he had struggled blindly against for all 
the years, the jealous, bitter protection of 
her, the mad rage that inflamed him when 
others wooed her—his untrained heart now 
began to have an understanding of it all. 
His soul still blinked dizzily in the dazzle, 
but he felt that the old man must be speaking 
truth. How else could he, Angus Mult, 
love the girl that they called his sister with 
such flaming passion that his hands itched 
to kill the man who was taking her away 
from him ? 

“TI pity you, my son,” quavered the 
Mediator. “I pity you and I understand. 





I loved a woman myself, once, and one 
came and took her away from me—but it 
was a bitterer cross to bear than yours. I 
haven’t talked of it through all the years, 
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Angus Mult, for the talking of it would have 
scorched my throat, just as the memory has 
been burning out iny soul. Now believe 
that others than you have had to walk hand 
in hand with death in life. You and the 
others of the rivermen have called me 
crazy, Angus, and my poor wits are not 
what they were. I know it! But God has 
put aside the curtain of my darkness a little 
to-day—for my heart has been strangely 
stirred, Angus—strangely stirred! So I 
may say unto you, go and leave her. For 
your way with her ever after is but the way 
of a man with a maid, and she has made her 
choice.” 

Mult had not spoken, for this draught 
of truth had made him drunken, at the 
first. 

Now he yearned madly for confirmation. 
The panting thing that had been hidden in 
his breast for all the years saw the honest 
light streaming on it at last and beat at the 
bars to be let out. 

““You’ve got to prove it, old man,” he 
cried, with a break in his voice like a squall 
of something wild. 

“Te can be proved,” said the Mediator. 
His lips were as white as his beard. “The 
woman that your father, the ‘hand- 
some Lud Mult,’ brought into the wilder- 
ness years ago was not his wife, Angus. It 
was another man’s wife, and he had stolen 
her and her baby girl, because he was big 
and strong and handsomeand the other man 
was not. And he stole his own little boy 
away from his own wife. And he came up 
here into the wilderness where folks are not 
ready with questions. Look at me, Angus. 
This is true!” 

It was no skeptic on whom he bent his 
burning gaze. Angus Mult wildly and 
joyously reached out and grasped the 
knowledge to his heart as truth. 

“Then no other man under God’s skies 
shall have her but me,’ he roared. “You 
ain’t got no right to keep me away from her, 
old man. No man has got the right to take 
her away from me. She’s mine.” 

He was advancing to come in at the door 
of the camp. The Mediator brought his 
rifle up into the hollow of his arm. 

“T say the girl has spoken and has made 
her choice,” he said gravely. “You have 
noclaim. I have given her to the man she 
loves.” 

“* Vou have given her?” 

“Yes, because I am the man from whom 


5 
your father stole her and her mother. She 
is my daughter.” 

For a long time the two stood and stared 
at each other—the old man with serene 
authority replacing the trouble and anguish 
in his dim eyes; the young man with set 
teeth through which his breath came sibil- 
antly, his lips slowly rolling away. 

The only sound was the rush of the wind 
down the smoky skies. It drowned out 
even the dull roar of the Jaws and the grum- 
ble of the Hulling Machine, with their 
diminished floods. 

Mult was the first to break the silence. 

“She ain’t goin’ to be stolen from me,” he 
yelled. ‘‘ Nobody has loved her so long as I 
have. She is mine and ye’ve got to give her 
to me.” 

As he shouted, he suddenly dove forward 
and downward, threw his arms around the 





platform. They fell together on the ground. 
Mult was up first and roughly twitched the 
rifle from the other’s feeble clutch. He 
whirled it above his head in both hands and 
flung it far into the woods. The next in- 
stant he was inside the camp, screaming 
hoarsely: 

“Now it’s man to man for her, Clair 
Blynn.” 

He raged around the dim interior, lighted 
only by the door and the cook fire on the 
hearth, groping wildly into the recesses of 
the upper and lower tiers of bunks. 

Then he came stamping 
He ran again to their discarded canoe and 
seemed to sniff at it with almost a canine 
eagerness. His keen riverman’s eyes noted 
that the canvas under the cedar spreaders 
was still damp. The canoe had not been 
long out of the water. He turned his*face 
toward the Hulling Machine. More than 
ever he displayed the canine characteristics 
now. He threw back his head and his 
nostrils dilated. 

“Not that way without a canoe,” he mut- 
tered. 

With head bent forward he ran around 
and around the little clearing of the Media- 
tor. The old man sat on the ground, where 
he had been thrown, watching him anx- 
iously. 

The ground was hard and dry after all 
the weeks of drought, but at the mouth of 
the Cameron trail, where the springs oozed 
at the foot of the big trees, he found the im- 
pressions of their feet—impressions faint 
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and extending for only a little way until the 
soil became hard again. 

He rushed farther down the trail to the 
other spring hole, whose existence he knew. 
He went down on his hands and knees and 
with nose to the ground exa:nined every 
square foot of the trail. 

He came roaring back into the clearing. 

“So you’ve got ’em tucked away in some 
of your dodge holes in there, old man!” he 
yelled. “I know your tricks! You thought 
I’d chase away on the Cameron trail. Oh, 
no! Oh, no! I’m no man to be fooled that 
way. They haven’t gone down the trail. 
I’m no man to go hunting for a needle in a 
haystack.” 

His frenzy and excitement made him 
gibber like a maniac. 

“Tl show ’em! I'll show you! I'll have 
‘em out. And if they don’t come out they’ll 
get their hell on earth. IT’ll make it for ’em. 
He can’t have her. By the gods, he can’t 
have her. I'll see her in the torments of 
damnation first—and here’s the damna- 
tion!” 

He ran into the camp and rushed out 
with blazing firebrands from the hearth. 

The wind was volleying down the valley 
like the huge draft of a mighty furnace. 
The woods were tinder. For miles back 
from the river the dry-kye of the earlier 
cuttings strewed the ground, scattered 
between pines and spruces of the younger 
growth, full of resin and smeared with sun- 
caked pitch. He flung the brands to right 
and left, letting the roaring wind carry 
them. He rushed back into the camp and 
brought out a tin pail heaped with live coals. 

He sowed them among the trees and over 
the brittle tinder of a near-by blow-down 
—and the harvest sprang instantaneous; 
flames that grew and flourished in shredded 
streamers like herbage of hideous growth, 
fires that went flickering up pitch-covered 
trunks, roared into horrid bloom in the 
tree tops and scattered seeds of destruction 
that were borne down on the wind. New 
flames sprang up far ahead and blossomed 
and seeded ere the fires behind had over- 
taken them in their careering course. 

The master of the mischief danced to and 
fro along the wall of the fire, screaming his 
summons to come forth. 

The old man scrambled up, his woods- 
man’s heart sick with the thought that 
came tohim. He had sent the young couple 
away by the trail through the lowlands, by 
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the trail that led through the blow-downs, 
by the ‘rail bordered by dry-kye. It was 
the path that the racing conflagration 
would take, without friendly hill or cliff to 
interpose a shield. 

A forest fire has its vagaries. Its flanks 
take unexpected swings. It halts, some- 
times, and eats and eats as though it had 
found some dainty morsel. Sometimes it 
never stops even for swamps and water- 
courses. 

The old man knew all the chances and 
realized all the uncertainties. It was a 
freakish foe that he must circumvent. But 
one thing was certain: the fire would follow 
the valley trail. Only a woodsman that 
knew every inch of that forest could strike 
his way from that trail to the high ground 
and find some recess in the rocks that might 
avail as place of refuge. 

The Mediator knew his country. 

He had seen and kissed his child that day. 

After all the years the depths of his being 
had been stirred again by the love of his 
own. The horrible danger she was in 
filmed his mind once more. 

A madman’s zeal and strength replaced 
his weakness. He screamed and danced 
before the wall of fire with all the abandon 
the other was displaying. Then suddenly 
he dashed off under the shrouding pall of 
yellow smoke, made a detour around the 
blazing west confines of the conflagration 
and at last—blackened, scorched and half- 
blinded—found himself in the trail of the 
crosses, a figure that swept along in the 
sifting smoke like a shadow, following the 
trail almost by instinct. 

He came upon them an hour later. The 
red glare of the flames was at his back and 
sparks were dropping around like rain. 
They had apparently abandoned hope. 
They had taken the trail ready to sink with 
exhaustion. Their red pursuer had now 
hun‘ed them down. They kneeled in the 
shallow depths of a little watercourse, their 
arms about each other. 

There was only a croak left in the old 
man’s throat, but they obeyed his gestures. 
The watercourse led up the little hillside, 
and he left the trail and took it, stumbling 
over the stones of the brook that had been 
shrunk into pools that only half covered dirt- 
stained rocks. 

They, in their bewilderment, had not 
dared to attempt to flank the fire. But the 
Mediator knew the way toward the high- 
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lands. The night came down on them, 
while they struggled on, gasping for breath 
in that thick smoke pall that stung and 
blistered throat and lungs. 

When they gazed from a shelf of the 
mountain the remote distances seemed like 
the expanse of some great city spotted 
with lights. It was here that the rush of 
the fire had already passed, leaving stumps 
blazing andstubs flickering. Nearer them 
the charge of the flames was furious under 
the spur of the wind. 

“The wind will go down at sunset,” the 
Mediator had gasped. But this night it 
continued. More than that, it changed, 
and in this there was despair. For the fire 
that had swung around the base of the 
wooded mountain now came roaring up 
and toward them in their faces. The 
other and older conflagration still ate on 
its steady and relentless course behind, 
backing slowly and opposing its wall of 
flames to them. 

They were dragging the girl between 
them now, but they realized that they could 
not go on much longer. 

“Any other time but in these days, when 
the Lord has withheld His waters from the 
face of the earth, I could take courage from 
that wind changing,” muttered the Me- 
diator. ‘Alas, the fountains of the sky are 
dried up and woe is to us all.” 

But now there was a shuttling of fierce 
white light above the smoke. The winds 
volleyed in their ears, but above the roar of 
them there came a booming report, that 
rolled among the hills hollowly. 

“Tt is the voice of the Lord,” choked the 
old man. 

He went toiling up the steep slope. The 
man and maid dragged themselves behind 
him. 

“Tt is the voice of the Lord and the glory 
of his visage,” he muttered at each sheeting 
of the white light and the growing roar of 
the thunder. 

* And that is the hand of God!” he fairly 
shrieked. 

A bolt of lightning had come arching 
across the dun heavens and found its 
target on the crest of the mountain up 
which they were creeping. The awful yelp 
of its passing almost split their ears. The 
echoes that went jarring away shook the 
hills. 

“Tt is the hand of God,” cried the Me- 
diator once more. 


Flames sprang from a dry stub of tree 
that the lightning had riven. The new 
fires coursed along the parched and stunted 
growth on the summit, whipped by the 
wind, and rode on and ahead of the older 
and fiercer conflagration, whose food was 
snatched away from its jaws on the moun- 
tain top. Before their eyes, as they strug- 
gled upward, the great fire died. The red 
flaring of the new one lighted the heavens 
beyond the mountain down whose flank 
it went roaring and ravening. 

At last they came out upon the blackened, 
hot expanse of the summit, that had been 
made safe for them so miraculously. The 
stifling smoke of the older conflagration, 
that was backing upon them at the foot of 
the mountain, drove down upon them in 
eddying currents of air. To right and left 
and all around raged the hideous saturnalia 
of the flames. But here in the cleft of the 
ledge to which they carried the fainting girl 
they were safe for a time, despite the menace 
of the flames deploying sullenly up the 
mountain. 

Thirst parched and hunger gnawed, they 
gasped for air and their lungs seemed to be 
drying within them. But for a little while 
they were safe. 

“Tt was the hand of God that smote here 
and made a way for us in this Red Sea of 
destruction,’ said the old man reverently, 
and he kneeled and began to give thanks. 

It was not sleep that drowned out the 
senses of the young man, as he crouched in 
the crevice of the ledge, the girl’s head on 
his arm. It was the stupor of collapse, of 
anzesthesis in that stifle. He had striven to 
stay awake to fan the smoke away from the 
face of the unconscious girl. He would 
have given his right hand for a draught of 
water to pour between her blackened lips. 
He swooned and fell beside her while he 
muttered this offer to Fate. 

He did not know what hour it was when 
he revived. It was still black night. 
There was a queer roar all through the 
heavens and along the earth. The breath 
came pure in his nostrils. He eased his 
arm from under her head and dragged him- 
self out into the open, holding by the side of 


the rock. Sheeting before the driving wind, 
guttering and gulleying and gurgling down 
the mountain slope, patting his face 


like fond fingers of the unseen, the waters of 
heaven met him as he issued. 
In the sullen red glow of expiring fires 
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he saw a figure kneeling on the side of the 
cliff. The sooty mask of the old man’s face 
was streaked. His hair hung limply on his 
shoulders. 

“¢ And Elijah said unto Ahab, Get thee 
up and drink; for there is a sound of abund- 
ance of rain.’ ”’ 

He quoted the passage solemnly, and 
then cried with the shrillness of hysteria: 

“Tt’s the rain, the rain, the blessed rain, 
my son! Bless the Lord for His mercies, and 
His love endureth forever.” 

He toppled forward in utter relaxation of 
body and mind. There was a smile on his 
face as the young man dragged him back to 
the shelter of the cliff, and he left him slum- 
pering as soundly as an infant. 

But it was the Mediator who left them 
sleeping when he arose at the first glimmer- 
ing of gray. The clouds hung low and 
dragged their sodden draperies along the 
mountain tops. The rain still poured un- 
ceasingly. 

The Mediator’s chisel and little mallet 
never left the pocket of his frayed old coat 
except when they were in use. Now he 
drew them out and walked a little way down 
the mountain to where a cliff offered in- 
viting expanse. 

It was the familiar tinkle of iron against 
stone that led to him a man who had stag- 
gered all night along the hideous trail of his 
fire, weeping aloud and cursing himself. 

The old man had his little Bible propped 
open under shelter of a stone and had set 
deep into the living rock these words: 

“Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving, 
who covereth the heavens with clouds, who 
prepareth rain for the earth, who mak- 
eth——”’ 

“You didn’t find them!’? wailed Angus 
Mult at his shoulder. “I have killed her. 
I didn’t go for to do it, Mediator. She 
wasn’t forme. Iknowit now. I’ve hada 
chance to think it over. And I’ve killed 
her! I’ve thought of it all the night. I 
tried to put the fire out, old man. Oh, I 
tried to put it out.” 

He held forth his blackened and blistered 
hands. His hair was singed. Red welts 
striped his cheeks. 

“Hell was in me, Mediator. I’m always 
sorry afterwards. But it’s always when it’s 
too late.” He broke into blubberings. 

“Tt was that same word that your father 
sent to me, Angus Mult,” replied the old 
man sternly. 
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He gazed long at the culprit who cowered 
there in the rain, and when at last Mult had 
lowered his eyes under the grave and 
rebuking regard, the Mediator began to 
talk. It was only at the end of his solemn 
arraignment of the man’s unjust persecu- 
tion of the innocent and helpless that he 
vouchsafed the information that the girl was 
not dead. 

“She’s alive?” roared Mult, staggering 
to his feet and coming toward the old man 
with outstretched arms and face working 
piteously.. 

“Yes, Angus Mult, she is alive,” said a 
voice above them on the mountainside. 
“She is alive and so am I, and I’m here to 
meet you now as man should meet man, 
for that woman is mine and _ hereafter 
I shall protect her. Now what will you 
have of me? For I swear I’ll not be run 
by you like a fox any further.” 

“She ain’t mine any longer,” faltered 
the spirit-broken Mult. 

“Tt’s her right to choose her man,” 
he said, shuttling appealing glances be- 
tween the two grave men. ‘I’ve found out 
some things. I’m sorry, and that’s all 
I’ve got the language to say to you, Blynn. 
It’s been bad, but you’ve got to make some 
allowances for a man like me that aint 
had nothin’ else but her—and that didn’t 
understand till——” a sob checked his 
words. “All is,” he went on brokenly 
after a time, “I’d jest like to look at her 
once more and have her know that ’m 
sorry and ain’t goin’ to give her no more 
trouble? It ain’t in me after what I’ve 
been through.” 

It was the Mediator who gently pushed 
the chosen lover from the path and led the 
way to the crevice in the ledge. He bent 
forward and looked in. 

“She’s still asleep—poor little girl,” 
he whispered over his shoulder. “It has 
been an awful night for her, Angus Mult.” 

‘And for me, Mediator! I don’t reckon 
it’s for me to wake her,” muttered the man. 
“You can tell her how I come and how I 
went away, Mediator. You’ve got better 
language than I have. Tell her I come 
to realize at last. Tell her that I ain’t 


” 


all bad, and when I knew she had the 
right to have some one that she wanted 
I was man enough to give her up when I 
come to realize—when I come to real- 
ize 

He had pushed into the crevice and 
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stood close to the Mediator, gazing over 
his shoulder into the gloom. 

“T ain’t had trainin’ and I didn’t take 
it like a real gentlemen that understood 
how to act in time o’ trouble,” he whim- 
pered. “But I’ve been a man since I 
come to realize. Tell her that much!” 

He pressed past the old man and kneeled 
suddenly and kissed her hand that lay 
limply outspread on the moss. 

Then he went out into the rain and 
gazed up at the heavens. 

“Tt looks like quite a spell of it,” he 
said with piteous attempt to be matter-of- 
fact. The in-grained, simple anxiety to 
be “fa man,” his sole code of woods 
decorum had taken possession of him. 
“T reckon it’s me for the drive now. 
There’s nothin’ like bein’ busy, gents. 
I hope the little girl will get to the settle- 
ment all handy and right. It’s only an 
easy ja’nt down the other side.” 

He pointed a wavering hand to the dull 
steel line of lake below them. 

“Good day,” he said brokenly. 

“Wait for me down by the ledge, 


Angus,” said the Mediator. 
back to the river with you.’ 
“There’s the lake,” said he to Blynn. 
“You can take your time as soon as she 
wakes up. There’s the food in the little 
tin pail. Good bye to you and good luck.” 
He turned away, his face puckering 
with the grimace that precedes tears. 

“One moment, sir!” hoarsely whispered 
Blynn. “I overheard some of your talk 
to Mult a little while ago. I think you 
haven’t told us all—all that—well, I 
didn’t hear anything definite, but I suspect 
that you are—are—something é 

“T am the Mediator,” said the old man 
over his shoulder, moving ; y; “they 
say I’m a little light in the head. I’m 
the—Mediator.”’ 

Two men silent, their heads bowed, 
their faces grief-stricken, took their way 
together through the sodden forest, the 
rains beating against their faces 

Another man, with a smile his face, 
sat at the mouth of the little cave and 
watched the slumbers of a girl who smiled 
back at him in her sleep. 
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The Mystery 


By Stewart Edward White and Samuel Hopkins Adams 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


SYNOPSIS OF First INSTALLMENT.—7Z%e schooner Laughing Lass is encountered under sail, but 


deserted, by the U. S. S, Wolverine in the North Pacific. A crew under Ensign 4 wwds with 
bos'n’s mate Timmins is put aboard. When she again appears she is again deserted. Previous to her 
appearance on each occasion, a shaft of light and brilliant glow are seen. A new crew of volunteers ts 
put aboard, A storm separates the vessels ; that night the light is seen for the third tir The Wol- 
verine’s company watch it in a silence that is broken by a cry forward. 
CHAPTER V.—COonrTINUED. 
HE quartermaster who had The needle was swaying like a cobra’s 






been at the wheel came 
‘clambering down the lad- 
der and ran along the deck, 
his fingers splayed and stiff- 
ened before him in the 
intensity of his panic. 

“The needle! The 
shrieked. 

Barnett ran to the wheel house with 
Trendon at his heels. The others followed. 
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compass!”? he 


head. And as the cobra’s head spits 
venom, it spat forth a thin, steel-blue 
stream of lucent fire. Then so swiftly it 
whirled that the sparks scattered from it in 
a tiny shower. It stopped, quivered, and 
curved itself upward until it rattled like 
a fairy drum upon the glass shield. 

In the west the splendor and the terror 
shot to the zenith. Barnett whirled the 
wheel. The ship responded perfectly. 
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“T thought she might be bewitched, too,”’ 
he murmured. 

“You may head her for the light, Mr. 

Barnett,’”’ said Capt. Parkinson calmly. 
He had come from his cabin, all his 
nervous depression gone, in the face of an 
imminent and visible danger. 
" Slowly the great mass of steel swung to 
the unknown. For an hour the unknown 
guided her. Then fell blackness, sudden, 
complete. After that radiance the daz- 
zled eye could make out no stars, but 
the look-out’s keen vision discerned some- 
thing else. 

“Ship afire!’’ he shouted hoarsely. 

“Where away?” 

“Two points to leeward, near where the 
light was, sir.” 

They turned their eyes to the direction 
indicated, and beheld a majestic rolling 
volume of purple light. Suddenly a fiercer 
red shot it through. 

“That’s no ship afire,’”’ said Trendon. 
“Volcano in eruption.” 

“And the other?’ asked the captain. 

“No volcano, sir.” 

“Poor Billy Edwards wins his bet,”’ 
said Forsythe in a low voice. 

“God grant he’s on earth to collect it,’’ 
replied Barnett solemnly. 

No one turned in that night. When the 
sun of June 8 rose it showed an ocean 
bare of prospect except that on the far 
horizon, where no land showed on the 
chart, there rose a smudge of dirty, rolling 
smoke. Of the schooner there was neither 
sign nor trace. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CASTAWAY 


' 

“This ship,’’ growled Carter, the second 
officer, to Dr. Trendon, as they stood 
watching the growing smoke-column, “is 
a worse hot-bed of rumors than a down- 
East village. That’s the third sea-gull 
we’ve had officially reported since break- 
fast.” 

As he said, three distinct times the 
Wolverine had thrilled to an imminent 
discovery, which, upon nearer investi- 
gation, had dwindled to nothing more than 
a floating fowl. Upon the heels of Carter’s 
complaint came another hail. 

“Boat ahoy. Three points on the 
starboard bow.” 
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The news ran electrically through the 
cruiser and all eyes were strained for a 
glimpse of the boat. The ship swung 
away to starboard. 

“Let me know as soon as you can make 
her out,’’ ordered Carter. 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“There’s certainly something there,” 
said Forsythe presently. “I can make 
out a speck rising on the waves.” 

““She’s a small boat,’’ came in the clear 
tones of the look-out, “driftin’ down.” 

“Any one in her?” asked Carter. 

“Can’t make out yet, sir. No one’s 
in charge though, sir.’ 

Capt. Parkinson appeared, and Carter 


‘ pointed out the speck to him. 


“Yes. Give her full speed,” said the 
captain, replying to a question from the 
officer of the deck. 

Forward leapt the swift cruiser, all too 
slow for the anxious hearts of those aboard. 
For there was not one of the Wolverines 
who did not expect from this aimless 
traveler of desert seas at the least a lead- 
ing clue to the riddle that oppressed 
them. 

“Rides high, like a dory,’ 
information from aloft. 

“Wasn’t there a dory on the Laughing 
Lass?”’ cried Forsythe. 

“On her stern davits,’’ answered Tren- 
don. 

“Tt is hardly probable that unattached 
small boats should be drifting about these 
seas,’? said Captain Parkinson, thought- 
fully. “If she’s a dory, she’s the Laugh- 
ing Lass’s boat.” 

“That’s what she is,’? said Barnett. 
“You can see her build plain enough.” 

“Mr. Barnett, will you go aloft and 
keep me posted ?” said the captain. 

The executive officer climbed to join 
the look-out. As he ascended, those 
below saw the little craft rise high and 
slow on a broad swell. 

“Two men rolling in the bottom,” 
shouted the look-out. 

“Are they alive?” 

“No sir; not that I can see.” 

“Tves or McGuire,” suggested Forsythe 
in low tones. 

“Or Billy Edwards,’’ amended Carter. 

“Not Edwards,”’ said Trendon. 

“How do you know?” demanded 
Forsythe. 
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was the next 


“Dory was aboard when we found her 
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the second time; after Edwards had 
left.” 

“Can you make out which of the men 
is in her?” hailed the captain. 

“Don’t think it’s any of our people,” 
came the astonishing reply from Barnett. 

“Are you sure?” 
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“ Where we goin?” 


“T can see only one man’s face, sir. It 
isn’t Ives or McGuire. He’s a stranger 
to me.” 

“It must be one of the crew, then.” 

“No, sir, beg your parding,” called 
the look-out. “Nothin’ like that in our 
crew, sir.” 

The boat came down upon them swiftly. 
Soon the quarter-deck was looking into 
her. She was of a type common enough 
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on the high seas except that a step for a 
mast showed that she had pre umably 
been used for skimming about open 
shores. Of her passengers, one lay for- 
ward, prone and quiet. A length of sail- 
cloth spread over him made it impossible 
to see his garb. At his breast an ugly 
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“I brefer not to say” 


protuberance, outlined vaguely, hinted 
a deformity. 

The other sprawled aft, and at a nearer 
sight of him some of the men broke out 
into nervous titters. There was some 
excuse, for surely such a scarecrow had 
never before been the sport of wind and 
wave. A thing of shreds he was, elabor- 
ately ragged; a face overrun with a 
scrub of beard and preternaturally drawn, 











“ You must not touch” 


surmounted by a stiff-dried, dirty, cloth 
semi-turban with a wide, forbidding stain 
along the side, worked out the likeness 
to a make-up. 

“My God!”’ cackled Forsythe with an 
hysterical explosion. 

A long-drawn, irrepressible aspiration 
of expectancy rose from the warship’s 
decks as the stranger raised his haggard 
face, turned eyes unseeingly upon them, 
and fell back. The forward occupant 
stirred not, save as the boat rolled. 

From between decks someone called 
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out, sharply, an order. In the grim silence 
it seemed strangely incongruous that the 
measured business of a ship’s life should 
be going forward as usual. Something 
within the newcomer’s consciousness 
stirred to that voice of authority. Me- 
chanically, like some huge, hideous toy he 
raised first one arm, then the other, and 
hitched himself half way up on the stern 
seat. His mouth opened. His face 
wrinkled. He seemed groping for the 
meaning of a joke at which he knew he 
ought to laugh. Suddenly from his lips 
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in surprising volume, raucous, rasping, yet 
with a certain rollicking deviltry fit to set 
the head a-tilt, burst a chanty. 


Oh, their coffin was their ship, and their 
grave it was the sea; 

Blow high, blow low; what care wel 

And the quarter that we gave them was to 
sink them in the sea: 

Down on the coast of the High Barbaree-ee. 


Long-drawn, like the mockery of a wail 
the minor cadence wavered through the 
stillness, and died away. 

“The High Barbaree!’’ cried Trendon. 

“You know it?’’? asked the Captain, 
expectant of a clue. 

“One of those cursed tunes you can’t 
forget,” said the surgeon. “Heard a 
scoundrel of a beach-comber sing it years 
ago. Down in New Zealand, that was. 
When the fever rose on him he’d pipe up. 
Used to beat time with a steel hook he 
wore in place of hand. The thing haunted 
me till I was sorry I hadn’t let the rascal 
die. This creature might have learned 
it from him. Howls it out exactly like.” 

“TI don’t see that that helps us any,” 
said Forsythe, looking down on the prepar- 
ations that were making to receive the un- 
expected guests. 

With a deftness which had made the 
Wolverine famous in the navy for the 
niceties of seamanship, the great cruiser 
let down her tackle as she drew skilfully 
alongside, and made fast, preparatory to 
lifting the dory gently to her broad deck. 
But before the order came to hoist away, 
one of the jackies who had gone down 
drew the covering back from the still 
figure forward, and turned it over. With 
a half-stifled cry, he shrank back. And 
at that the tension of soul and mind on the 
Wolverine snapped, breaking into outcries 
and sudden, sharp imprecations. The 
face revealed was that of Timmins, the 
bosun’s mate who had sailed with the first 
vanished crew. A life-preserver was fas- 
tened under his arms. He was dead. 

“T’m out,” said the surgeon briefly, and 
stood with mouth agape. Never had the 
disciplined Wolverines performed a sea 
duty with so ragged a routine as the getting 
in of the boat containing the live man 
and the corpse. The dead seaman was 
reverently disposed and covered. As to 
the survivor there was some hesitancy on 


the part of the captain who was inclined 
to send him forward until Dr. Trendon, 
after a swift scrutiny, suggested that for 
the present, at least, he be berthed aft. 
They took the stranger to Edwards’ vacant 
room where Trendon was closeted with 
him for half an hour. When he emerged 
he was beset with questions. 

“Can’t give any account of himself yet,” 
said the surgeon. “Weak and not rightly 
conscious.” - 

“What ails him?” 

“Enough. Gash in his scalp. Fever. 
Thirst and exhaustion. Nervous shock, 
too, I think.” 

“How came he aboard the Laughing 


Lass?” “Does he know anything of 
Billy?” “Was he a stowaway?” “Did you 
ask him about Ives and McGuire?” “How 


came he in the small boat?” “Where are 
the rest?” : 

“ Now, now,” said the veteran chidingly. 
“How can I tell? Would you 
kill the man with questions ?”’ 

He left them, to look at the body of the 
bosun’s mate. Not a word had he to say 
when he returned. Only the captain got 
anything out of him but growling and un- 
intelligible expressions, which seemed to be 
objurgatory and to express bewildered 
cogitation. 

“How long has poor Timmins been 
drowned?”’ the captain had asked him, 
and Trendon replied: 

“Captain Parkinson, the man wasn’t 
drowned. No water in his lungs.” 

“Not drowned! Then how came he by 
his death ?”’ 

“Tf I were to diagnose it under any other 
conditions I should say that he had in- 
haled flames.” , 

Then the two men stared at each other 
in blank impotency. Meantime the scare- 
crow was showing signs of returning con- 
sciousness and a message was dispatched 
for the physician. On his way he met 
Barnett who asked and received permis- 
sion to accompany him. The stranger was 
tossing restlessly in his bunk, opening and 
shutting his parched mouth in silent, 
piteous appeal for the water that must 
still be doled to him parsimoniously. 

“T think I'll try him with a little brandy,” 
said Trendon, and sent for the liquor. 

Barnett raised the patient while the 
surgeon held the glass to his lips. The man’s 
hand rose, wavered, and clasped the glass. 


have me 
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“All right, my friend. Take it yourself 
if you like,”’ said Trendon. 

The fingers closed. Tremulously held, 
the little glass tilted and rattled against 
the teeth. There was one deep, eager 
spasm of swallowing. Then the fevered 
eyes opened upon the face of the Wolv- 
erine’s first officer. 

“Prosit, Barnett,” said the man in a 
voice like the rasp of rusty metal. 

The navy man straightened up as from 
a blow under the jaw. 

“Be careful what you are about,’ 
warned Trendon, addressing his superior 
officer sharply, for Barnett had all but 
let his charge drop. His face was a 
puckered mass of amaze and incredulity. 

“Did you hear him speak my name— 
or am I dreaming?’’ he half whispered. 

“Heard him plain enough. Who is 
he ?”’ 

The man’s eyes closed, but he smiled 
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a littke—a singular, wry-mouthed, winning 
smile. With that there sprung from 


behind the brush of beard, filling out the 
deep lines of emaciation, a memory to 
the recognition of Barnett; a keen and 
gay countenance that whisked him back 
across seven years’ time to the days of 
Dewey and the Philippines. 

“Ralph Slade, by the Lord!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Of the Laughing Lass?”’ cried Trendon. 

“Of the Laughing Lass.” 

Such a fury of eagerness burned in the 
face of Barnett that Trendon cautioned 
him. “See here, Mr. Barnett; you're 
not going to fire a broadside of disturbing 
questions at my patient yet a while. He’s 
in no condition.” 

But it was from the other that the 
questions came. Opening his eyes he 
whispered, “The sailor? Where?’ 

“Dead,” said Trendon bluntly. Then, 
breaking his own rule of repression he 
asked: 

“Did he come off the schooner with 
you?” 

“Picked him up,” was the straining 
answer. “ Drifting.” ; 

The survivor looked around him, then 
into Barnett’s face, and his mind, too, 
traversed the years. 

“North Dakota?” he queried. 

“No; I’ve changed my ship,” said 
Barnett. “This is the Wolverine.” 

“Where’s the Laughing Lass?’’ 
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Barnett shook his head. 

“Tell me,” begged Slade. 

“Wait till you’re stronger,” admonished 
Trendon. 

“Can’t wait,” said the 
The eyes grew wild. 

“Mr. Barnett, tell him the bare outline 
and make it short,” said the surgeon. 

“We sighted the Laughing Lass two 
days ago. She was in good shape, but 
deserted. That is, we thought she was 
deserted.” 

The man nodded eagerly. 

“I suppose you were aboard,” said 
Barnett, and Trendon made a quick 
gesture of impatience and rebuke. 

“No,” said Slade. “Left three—four 
—don’t know how many nights ago.” 

The officers looked at each other. “Go 
on,”’ said Trendon to his companion. 

“We put a crew aboard in command 
of an ensign,” continued Barnett, “and 
picked up the schooner the next night, 
deserted. You must know about it. 
Where is Billy Edwards?” 

“Never heard of him,” whispered the 
other. 

“Ives and McGuire, then. They were 
there after—Great God, man!’’ he cried, 
his agitation breaking out. “Pull your- 
self together! Give us something to go 
on,” 

“Mr. Barnett!” 
peremptorily. 

But the suggestion was working in the 


weak voice. 


said the surgeon 


sick man’s brain. He turned to the 
officers a face of horror. 
“Your man, Edwards—the crew— 


they left her? In the night?” 

* What does he mean?” cried Barnett. 

“The light! You saw it?” 

“Yes; we saw a strange 
answered Trendon soothingly. 

Slade half rose. “Lost; all lost!” 
he cried, and fell back unconscious. 
Trendon exploded into curses. “See what 
you’ve done to my patient,” he fumed. 
Barnett looked at him with contrite eyes. 

“Better get out before he comes to,” 
growled the surgeon. “Nice way to treat 
a man half dead of exhaustion.” 

It was nearly an hour before Slade 
came back to the world again. The 


light,” 


doctor forbade him to attempt speech. 

But of one thing he would not be denied. 

There was a struggle for utterance, then: 
“The volcano?” he rasped out. 
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“Dead ahead,” was the reply. 

“Stand by,” gasped Slade. He strove 
to rise, to say something further, but 
endurance had reached its limit. The 
man was utterly done. 

Dr. Trendon went on deck, his head 
sunk between his shoulders. For a minute 
he was in earnest talk with the captain. 
Presently the Wolverine’s engines slowed 
down, and she lay head to the waves. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FREE LANCE 


By the following afternoon Dr. Trendon 
allowed his patient to come on deck. 

Nearly twenty-four hours’ rest and 
skilful treatment had done wonders for 
Slade. He was still a trifle weak and 
uncertain, and still a little glad to lean 
on the arms of his companions, but his 
eye was bright and alert, and his hollow 
cheeks mounted a slight color. This, 
with the clothes lent him by Barnett, 
transformed his appearance, and led 
Captain Parkinson to congratulate him- 
self that he had not obeyed his first impulse 
to send the castaway forward with the 
men. 

The officers pressed about him with 
heaity greeting, to which the journalist 
barely paid the courtesy of acknowledg- 
ment. His eye swept the horizon eagerly 
until it rested on the cloud of volcanic 
smoke belling up across the setting sun. 
A sigh of relief escaped him. 

“Where are we?” he asked Barnett 
—‘“T mean since you picked me up. How 
long ago was that anyway ?” 

“Yesterday,” replied the navigating 
officer. “ We’ve stood off and on, looking 
for some of our men.” 

“Then that’s the same voleano—?” 

Barnett laughed softly. “Well, they 
aren’t quite holding a caucus of volcanoes 
down in this country. One like that is 
enough.” 

But Slade brushed the remark aside. 

“Head for it!’’ he cried excitedly. ‘We 


may be in time! There’s a man on that, 


island.” 
“A man?” “Another?” “Not Billy 
Edwards?”’ “Not some of our boys?” 
Slade stared at them bewildered. 
“Hold on,” interposed Dr. Trendon 


authoritatively. “What’s his name?” he 
inquired of the journalist. 

“Darrow,” replied the latter. 
Darrow—he’s the assistant. 
story—”’ 

“Of course it’s a long story. There’s 
a lot we want to know,’ interrupted 
Captain Parkinson. “Quartermaster, head 
for the volcano yonder. Mr. Slade, we 
want to know where you came from; 
and why you left the schooner, and who 
Percy Darrow is. And there’s dinner, 
so we'll just adjourn to the mess room 
and hear what you can tell us. But 


“ Percy 
It’s a long 


there’s one thing we’re all anxious to know: 
how came you in the dory which we found 
and left on the Laughing Lass no later 


than two days ago?” 

“T haven’t set eyes on the Laughing 
Lass for—well, I don’t know how long, 
but it’s five days anyway, perhaps more,” 
replied Slade. 

They stared at him incredulously. 

“Oh, I see!” he burst out suddenly; 
“there were twin dories on the schooner. 
The other one’s still there, I suppose. 
Did you find her on the stern davits ?” 

“Toa” 

“'That’s it, then. You see when I left—” 

Captain Parkinson’s raised hand checked 
him. “If you will be so good, Mr. Slade, 
let us have it all at once, after mess.” 

At the table the young officers at a 
sharp hint from Dr. Trendon conversed 
on indifferent subjects until the journalist 
had partaken heartily of what the physician 
allowed him. After he had pushed back 
his chair he looked about at the circle of 
faces, and sat silent for quite a minute, 
staring at the table, his fingers aimlessly 
rubbing into spots of wetness the water- 
beads as they gathered on the outside of 
his glass. Suddenly he looked up. 

“T don’t know how to begin,” he con- 
fessed. “It’s too confounded improbable. 
I hardly believe it myself, now that I’m 
sitting here in human clothes surrounded 
by human beings. Old Scrubs, and the 
Nigger, and Handy Solomon, and the 
Professor, and the Chest, and thc—well, 
they were real enough when I was caught 
in the mess. But I warn you, you are 
not going to believe me, and hanged if 
I blame you a bit.” 

“We’ve seen marvels ourselves in the 
last few days,” encouraged Captain Park- 
inson, 
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The officers unconsciously relaxed into 
attitudes of greater ease. Overhead the 
lamps swayed gently to the swell. 

“T’m a reporter by choice, and a de- 
tective by instinct,” began Slade, with 
startling abruptness. ‘‘ Furthermore, I’m 
pretty well off. I’m what they call a 
free lance, for I have no regular desk on 
any of the journals. I generally turn my 
stuff in to The Star because they treat me 
well. In return it is pretty well under- 
stood between us that I’m to use my 
judgment in regard to ‘stories’ and that 
they’ll stand back of me for expenses. 
You see, I’ve been with them quite a while.” 

He looked around the circle as though 


PART II. 
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in appeal to the comprehension of his 
audience. Some of the men nodded. 

“T loaf around here and there in the 
world, having a good time, traveling, 
visiting, fooling around. Every once in 
a while something interests me. The 
thing is a sort of instinct. I run it down. 
If it’s a good story, I send it in. That’s 
all there is to it.” He laughed slightly. 

“You see, I’m a sort of magazine 
writer in method, but my stuff is news- 
paper stuff. Also the game suits me. 
That’s why I play it. That’s why I’m 
here.” 

“So much for myself,” Slade continued. 
“As for the Laughing Lass 





THE BRASS-BOUND CHEST 


Being the Story Told by Ralph Slade, Free Lance, to the Officers of the United 
States Cruiser Wolverine. 


CHAPTER I 
THE BARBARY COAST 


COINCIDENCE got me 
aboard her. I'll tell you 
how it was. One evening, 
late, I was just coming out 
of a dark alley on the 
Barbary Coast, San Fran- 
cisco. You know—the water front, where 
you can hear more tongues than at Port 
Said, see stranger sights, and meet ad- 
venture with the joyous certainty of 
medizval times. 

Just at the turn of the alley I nearly 
bumped into two men. I pulled up, 
thanking fortune that they had not seen 
me. The first words were pttered in a 
voice I knew well. 

You’ve all heard of Professor Karl 
Augustus Schermerhorn. He did some 
big things, and had in mind still bigger. 
I’d met him some time before in connection 
with his telepathy and wireless waves 
theory. It was queer enough to meet 
him again, at midnight, in a dark alley 
on the Barbary Coast in San Francisco, 
talking to an individual whose facial out- 
line at least was not ornamental. 

My curiosity, or professional instinct, 
whichever you please, was all aroused. I 
flattened myself against the wall. 

The first remark I lost. The reply 





came to me in a shrill falsetto. So gro- 
tesque was the effect of this treble from a 
bulk so squat and broad and hairy as the 
silhouette before me that I almost laughed 
aloud. 

“T guess you’ve made no mistake on 
that. I’m her master, and her owner too.” 

“Well, I haf been told you might rent 
her,” said the doctor. 

“Rent her!’? mimicked the falsetto. 
“Well, that—hell, yes, I'll rent her!’’ he 
laughed again. 

“Doch recht,” the estonia was plainly 
at the end of his practical resources. 

After waiting a moment for something 
more definite, the falsetto enquired rather 
drily: 

“How long? What to? What for? 
Who are you anyway?” 

“T am Professor Schermerhorn,” the 
latter answered. 

“Seen pieces about you in the papers.” 

“ How many men haf you in the crew?” 

“Me and the mate, and the cook, and 
four hands.” 

“And you could go—soon ?” 

“Soon as you want— I go.” 

“T wish to leaf to-morrow.” 

“If I can get the crew together I might 
make it. But say, let’s not hang out here 
in this run of darkness. Come over to the 
grog shop yonder where we can sit down.” 

To my relief, for my curiosity was fully 
aroused—Professor Schermerhorn’s move- 
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Slowly the man defined himself as a shape takes form in a fog 


ments are usually productive—this pro- 
posal was vetoed. 

“No, no,” cried the Doctor with some 
haste, “this iss well! Somebody might 
oferhear.” 

The huge figure stirred into an attitude 
of close attention. After a pause, the 
falsetto asked deliberately: 

“Where we goin’ ?” 


“T brefer not to say.” 

“H’m! How long a cruise? 

“T want to rent your schooner and your 
crew so long ass I please to remain.” 

“H’m! How long’s that likely to be?” 

“Maybe a few months; maybe seferal 
years.” 

“H’m! Unknown port; 
cruise. See here, anything crooked 
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“No, no! Not at all! It iss simply 
business of my own.” 

“Not that I care,’ commented the 
other easily, “only risks is worth paying 
for.” 

“There shall not be risk.” 

“Pearls likely?” hazarded the other, 
without much heed to the assurance. 
“Them Jap gunboats is getting pretty 
hard to dodge of late years. However, 
I’ve dodged ’em before.” 

“Now as to pay—how mooch iss your 
boat worth ?” 

I could almost follow the man’s thoughts 
as he pondered how much he dared ask. 

“Well, you see, for a proposition like 
that—don’t know where we’re going, 
when we’re going to get back—and 
them gunboats—how would a_ hundred 
and twenty-five a month strike you?” 

“Double it up. I want you to do ass I 
say, and I will also your crew give 
double wages. Bud I want goot men, 
who will stay, and keep the mouth shut.” 

“Gosh all fish-hooks! They’d go to 
hell with you for that!” 

“Now you can get all you want at 
Adams and Marsh. Tell them it iss for 
me. Brovisions for three years, anyway. 
Be ready to sail to-morrow.” 

“Tide turns at eight in the evening.” 

“T will send some effects in the morn- 
ing.” 

The master hesitated. 

“That’s all right, Professor, but how 
do I know it’s all right? Maybe by 
morning you’ll change your mind.” 

“That cannot be. My plans are all—” 

“Tt’s the usual thing to pay something—” 

“Ach, but yes. I haf forgot. Darrow 
told me. I will make you a check. Let 
us go to the table of which you, spoke.” 

They moved away, still talking. I did 
not dare to follow them into the light, for 
I feared that the Professor would recognize 
me. I’d have given my eye teeth, though, 
to have gathered the name of the schooner, 
or that of her master. As it was, I hung 
around until the two had emerged from the 
corner saloon. They paused outside, still 
talking earnestly. I ventured a_ hasty 
interview with the bar-keeper. He could 
or would tell me nothing of either man. 

I should have shadowed the captain to 
his vessel. I cursed myself for a blunderer. 
When I got to the street the two men had 
disappeared. 
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The affair interested me greatly. Ap- 
parently Professor Schermerhorn was about 
to go on a long voyage. I prided myself 
on being fairly up-to-date in regard to the 
plans of those who interested the public, 
and the public at that time was vastly 
interested in Professor Schermerhorn. I, 
in common with the rest of the world, had 
imagined him anchored safely in Phila- 
delphia, immersed in chemical research. 
Here he bobbed up at the other end of the 
continent, making shady bargains with 
obscure shipping captains, and paying 
a big premium for absolute secrecy. It 
looked good. 

Accordingly, I was out early the next 
morning. I had not much to go by; 
schooners are as plenty as tadpoles in 
San Francisco harbor. However, I was 
sure I could easily recognize that falsetto 
voice; and I knew where the supplies 
were to be purchased. Adams and Marsh 
are a large firm, and cautious. I knew 
better than to make direct inquiries, or to 
appear in the salesroom. But, by hanging 
around the door of the shipping-room, 
I soon had track of the large orders to be 
sent that day. In this manner I had no 
great difficulty in following a truck to 
Pier 10, nor to identify a consignment to 
Captain Ezra Selover, as probably that of 
which I was in search. 

The mate was in charge of the stowage, 
so I could not be quite sure. Here, how- 
ever, was a schooner of about a hundred 
and fifty tons burden. I looked her over. 

She was the cleanest ship I ever saw. 
The deck looked as though it had been 
holystoned every morning by a crew of 
jackies; the stays were whipped and 
tarred, the mast new-slushed, and every 
foot of running gear coiled down ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion. There was a 
good deal of brass about her; it shone like 
gold, and I don’t believe she owned an 
inch of paint that wasn’t either fresh or 
new-scrubbed. 

I gazed for some time at this marvel. 
It’s unusual enough anywhere, but aboard 
a California hooker it is little short of 
miraculous. The crew had all turned 
up, apparently, and a swarm of stevedores 
were hustling every sort of provisions, 
supplies, stock, spars, lines and canvas 
down into the hold. It was a rush job, 
and that mate was having his hands full. 
I didn’t wonder at his language nor at his 
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looks, both of which were somewhat 
mussed up. Then almost at my elbow 
I heard that shrill falsetto squeal, and 
turned just in time to see the captain 
ascend the after gang-plank. 

He was probably the most dishevelled 
and untidy man I ever laid my eyes on. 
His hair and beard were not only long, 
but tangled and unkempt, and grew so 
far toward each other as barely to expose 
a strip of dirty brown skin. His shoulders 
were bowed and enormous. His arms 
hung like a gorilla’s, palms turned slightly 
outwards. On his head was jammed a 
linen boating hat that had once been 
white; gaping away from his hairy chest 
was a faded, dingy, checked cotton shirt, 
that had once been brown and white; 
his blue trousers were spotted and splashed 
with dusty stains; he was _ chewing 
tobacco. A figure more in contrast to the 
exquisitely neat vessel it would be hard to 
imagine. 

The captain mounted the gang-plank 
with a steadiness that disproved my first 
suspicion of his having been on a drunk. 
He glanced aloft, cast a speculative eye 
on the stevedores trooping across the 
waist of the ship, and ascended to the 
quarter-deck where the mate stood lean- 
ing over the rail and uttering directed 
curses from between sweat-beaded lips. 
There the big man roamed aimlessly on 
what seemed to be a tour of inspection. 

As I watched him, his whole frame 
stiffened. The long gorilla arms con- 
tracted, the hairy head sunk forward 
in the tenseness of a serpent ready to 
strike. He uttered a shrill falsetto shriek 
that brought to a standstill every stevedore 
on the job, and sprang forward to seize 
his mate by the shoulder. 

Evidently the grasp hurt. I can be- 
lieve it might, from those huge hands. 
The man wrenched himself about with an 
oath of inquiry and pain. I could hear 
one side of what followed. The captain’s 
high-pitched tones carried clearly; but 
the grumble and growl of the mate were 
indistinguishable at that distance. 

“How far is it to the side of the ship, 
you hound of hell ?” shrieked the captain. 

Mumble—surprised—for an answer. 

“Well, Ill tell you, you swab! 
It’s just two fathom from where you 
stand. Just two fathom! How long 
would it take you to walk there? How 


long? Just about six seconds! There 
and back! You—” I won’t bother with 
all the epithets, although by now I know 
Captain Selover’s vocabulary fairly well. 
“And yet you couldn’t take six seconds 
off to spit over the side! Couldn’t walk 
two fathom! Had to spit on my quarter- 
deck, did you!” 

Rumble from the mate. 

“No, by God, you won’t call up any of 
the crew! You'll get a swab and do it 
yourself. You'll get a hand swab and get 
down on your knees, damn you! I'll 
teach you to be lazy!” 

The mate said something again 

“Tt don’t matter if we ain’t under way. 
That has nothing to do with it. The 
quarter-deck is clean, if the waist ain’t, 
and nobody but a damn misbegotten son- 
of-a-sea-lawyer would spit on deck any- 
how!” 

From this, Captain Selover went on 
into a good old-fashioned deep-sea “cus- 
sing out,”’ to the great joy of the stevedores. 

The mate began to answer back. Ina 
moment it was a quarrel. Abruptly it was 
a fight. The mate marked Selover beneath 
the left eye. The captain with beautiful 
simplicity crushed his antagonist in his 
gorilla-like squeeze, carried him to the 
side of the vessel and dropped him, limp 





and beaten, to the pier. And the mate 
was a good stout specimen of a seafarer, 
too. Then the captain rushed below, 
emerging after an instant with a chest 


which he flung after his subordinate. It 
was followed a moment later by a stream 
of small stuff—mingled with language— 
projected through an open _port-hole. 
This in turn ceased. The captain reap- 
peared with a pail and brush, scgubbed 
feverishly at the offending spot, mopped it 
dry with the same old red bandana hand- 
kerchief, glared about him- | abruptly 


became as serene and placid as a noon 
calm. He took up the direction of the 
stevedores. It was all most astounding. 
Nobody paid any attention to the mate. 
He looked toward the ship once or twice, 
thought better of it, and began to pick up 
his effects, muttering savagely. In a 


moment or so he threw his chest aboard an 
outgoing truck and departed. 

It was now nearly noon and I was just 
in the way of going for something to eat, 
when I caught sight of another dray, 
laden with boxes and crated affairs, which 
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I recognized as scientific apparatus. It 


was followed in quick succession by 
three others. Ignorant as I was of the 
requirements of a scientist, my common- 
sense told me this could be no exploring 
outfit. I revised my first intention of 
going to the Club, and bought a sandwich 
or two at the corner coffee-house. I don’t 
know why, but even then the affair seemed 
big with mystery, with the portent of 
tragedy. Perhaps the smell of tar was in 
my nostrils and the sea called. It has 
always possessed for me an extraordinary 
allurement. 

A little after two o’clock a cab drove 
to the after gang-plank and _ stopped. 
From it alighted a young man of whom I 
shall later have occasion to tell you more, 
followed by Professor Schermerhorn. The 
young man carried only a light leather 
“serviette,” such as students use abroad, 
while the Professor fairly staggered under 
the weight of a square, brass-bound chest 
without handles. The singularity of this 
unequal division of labor struck me at 
once. 

It struck also one of the dock men, who 
ran forward, eager for a tip. 

“Kin I carry th’ box for you, boss?” 
he asked, at the same time reaching for it. 


The Professor’s thin figure seemed 
fairly to shrink at the idea. 
“No, no!’ he cried. “It iss not for 


you to carry!”’ 

He hastened up the gang-plank clutching 
the chest close. At the top, Captain 
Selover met him. 

“Hello, Professor,” 
“Here in good time. We’re busy, you 
see. Let me carry your chest for you.” 

“No, 1? Professor Schermerhorn 


he squeaked. 


no! 
fairly glared. 

“Tt’s almighty heavy,” insisted the 
captain. “Let me give you a hand.” 

“You must not touch!’ emphatically 
ordered the scientist. “Where the 
cabin ?” 

He disappeared down the companion- 
way, clasping his precious load. The 
young man remained on deck to super- 
intend the stowing of the scientific goods 
and the personal baggage. 

All this time I had been thinking busily. 
I remembered distinctly one other instant 
when Dr. Schermerhorn had disappeared. 
He had come back inscrutably, but within a 
week his results on aerial photography 


iss 
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were public property. I told myself that 
in the present instance his lavish use of 
money, the elaborate nature of his prepara- 
tions, the evident secrecy of the expedition 
as evidenced by the fact that he had 
negotiated for the vessel only the day before 
setting sail, the importance of personal 
supervision as proved by the fact that he 
—notoriously impractical in practical mat- 
ters, and notoriously disliking anything 
to do with business—had conducted the 
affair himself instead of delegating it— 
why, gentlemen, don’t you see that all 
this was more than enough to wake me 
up, body and soul? Suddenly I came to 
a definite resolution. Captain Selover 
had descended to the pier. I approached. 

“You need a mate,’ said I. 

He looked me over. 

“Perhaps,” he admitted; 
your man ?” 

“Right here,” said I. 

His eyes widened a little. 
he showed no sign of surprise. 
my clothes. 

Fortunately I had my master’s certificate 
with me—I’d passed fresh-water on the 
Great Lakes; I always carry that sort of 
document on the chance that it may come 
handy. It chanced to have a couple of 
naval endorsements, results of the late war. 

“Look here,” I said before I gave it to 
him. “You don’t believe in me. My 
clothes are too good. That’s all right. 


“ where’s 


Otherwise 
I cursed 


They’re all I have that are good. I’m 
broke. I came down here wondering 


whether I’d better throw myself in the 
drink.” 

“You look like a dude,” he squeaked. 
“Where did you ever ship?” 

I handed him my certificate. The 
endorsements from Admiral Keays and 
Captain Arnold impressed him. He stared 
at me again, and a gleam of cunning crept 
into his eyes. 

“Nothing crooked 
breathed softly. 

I had the key to this side of his character. 
You remember I had overheard, the night 
before, his statement of his moral scruples. 
I said nothing, but looked knowing. 

“What was it?” he murmured. “Plain 
desertion, or something worse ?” 

I remained inscrutable. 

“Well,” he conceded, “I do need a 
mate; and a naval man—even if he is 


about this?” he 


wantin’ to get out of sight—” 
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“He won’t spit on your decks, anyway,” 
I broke in boldly. 

Captain Selover’s hairy face bristled 
about the mouth. This I subsequently 
discovered was the sym>tom ofa grin. 

“You saw that, eh?” he trebled. 

“Aren’t you afraid he’ll bring down 
the police and delay your sailing?” I 
asked. 

He grinned again. 

“You needn’t worry. There ain’t goin’ 
to be any police. He had his advance 
money, and he won’t risk it by tryin’ to 
come back.” 

We came to an agreement. I professed 
surprise at the wages. The captain 
guardedly explained that the expedition 
was Secret. 

“What’s our port ?” I asked, to test him. 

“ Our papers are made out for Honolulu,” 
he replied. 

We adjourned to sign articles. 

“By the way,” said I, “I wish you 
wouldn’t make them out in my own name. 
‘Eagen’ will do.” 

“ All right,” he laughed, “I sabe. Eagen 
§ Ny 

“T’ll be aboard at six,” said I. “I’ve 
got to make some arrangements.” 

“Wish you could help with the lading,” 
said he. “Still, I can get along. Want 
any advance money ?” 

“No,” I replied; then I remembered 
that I was supposed to be broke. “Yes,” 
I amended. 

He gave me ten dollars. 

“T guess you'll show up,” he. said. 
“Wouldn’t do this to everybody. But 
a naval man—even if he is dodgin’ Uncle 
Sam—” 

“T’ll be here,” I assured him. 

At that time I wore a pointed beard. 
This I shaved. Also I was accustomed 
to use eye-glasses. The trouble was 
merely a slight astigmatism which bothered 
me only in reading or close inspection. I 
could get along perfectly well without the 
glasses, so I discarded them. I had my 
hair cut rather’ close. When I had put 
on sea-boots, blue trousers and a shirt, 
a pea-jacket and a cap I felt quite safe 
from the recognition of a man like Profes- 
sor Schermerhorn. In fact, as you shall 
see, I hardly spoke to him during all the 
voyage out. 

Promptly at six, then, I returned with a 
sea chest, bound I knew not whither, and 


pledged to act as second officer on a little 
hundred-and-fifty-ton schooner. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GRAVEN IMAGI 


I had every reason to be satisfied with 
my disguise—if such it could be called. 
Captain Selover at first failed to recognize 
me. Then he burst into his shrill cackle. 

“Didn’t know you,” he trebled. “But 
you look shipshape. Come, I 


how you 
your quarters.” 


Immediately I discovered what I had 
suspected before—that on small a 
schooner the mate took rank with the men 
rather than the afterguard. Cabin accom- 


modations were of course very limited. 
My own lurked in the waist 
a tiny little airless hole. 

“Here’s where Johnson stayed,” prof- 
fered Selover. “You can bunk here, or 
you can go in the foc’sle with the men. 
There’s more room there We'll get 
under way with the turn of the tide.” 

He left me. I examined the cabin. It 
was just a trifle larger than its single berth, 
and the berth was just a trifle larger than 
myself. My chest would h to be left 
outside. I strongly suspected that my 
lungs would have to be left outside also; 
for the life of me I could not see where the 
air was to come from. With a mental 
reservation in favor of investigating the 
forecastle, I went on deck. 

The Laughing Lass wi ne of the 
prettiest little schooners I ever saw. 
Were it not for the lines of her bilggs and 
the internal arrangement of her hold, it 
might be imagined she had been built 
originally as a pleasure yacl Even the 
rake of her masts, a little forward of the 
plumb, bore out this impression, which 
a comparatively new suit 
stopped down, brass stancl 
and two little guns un 
almost confirmed. One | 


f the ship— 


nvas, well 

forward, 
tarpaulins, 
truck me 


as peculiar. Her’ complet t of boats 
was ample enough. She 1 two surf 
boats, a dingey, and a dor ng to the 
davits. In addition another dory—the 


one you picked me up in ished to 
the top of the deck house 
“They’d mighty near have a_ boat 


apiece,” I thought, and forward. 
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Just outside the forecastle hatch I 
paused. Someone below was singing in 


a voice singularly rich in quality. The 
words and the quaintness of the minor air 
struck me immensely and have clung to 
my memory like a burr ever since. 


“Are you a man-o’-war or a privateer,” 
said he, 

Blow high, blow low, what care we! 
“Oh, I am a jolly pirate, and I’m sailing 

jor my fee” 

Down on the coast of the high Bar- 

baree-ee. 

I stepped to the companion. The voice 
at once ceased. I descended. 

A glimmer of late afternoon struggled 
through the dead-lights. I found myself 
in a really commodious space, extending 
far back of where the forward bulkheads 
are usually placed, accommodating rows 
and rows of bunks—eighteen of them, in 
fact. The unlighted lamp cast its shadow 
on wood stained black by much use, but 
polished like ebony from the continued 
friction of men’s garments. I wish I 
could convey to you the uncanny effect— 
this, of dropping from the decks of a 
miniature craft to the internal arrange- 
ments of a square-rigged ship. A fresh, 
sweet breeze of evening sucked down the 
hatch.+ I immediately decided on the 
forecastle. 

I stood for a moment at the foot of the 
companion accustoming my eyes to the 
gloom. After a moment, with a shock 
of surprise, I made out a shining pair of 
bead-points gazing at me _ unblinkingly 
from the shadow under the bitts. Slowly 
the man defined himself, as a shape takes 
form in a fog. He was leaning forward 
in an attitude of attention, his elbows 
resting on his knees, his forearms depend- 
ing between them, his head thrust out. 
I could detect no faintest movement of 
eye-lash, no faintest sound of breathing. 
The stillness was portentous. The creature 
was exactly like a wax figure, one of the 
sort you meet in corridors of museums 
and for a moment mistake for living beings. 

He wore on his head a red bandanna 
handkerchief—I never saw him with other 
covering. From beneath it straggled oily 
and tangled locks of glossy black. His 
face was long, narrow, hook-nosed and 
sinister. His eyes, as I have described 
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them, a steady and beady black. I 
could at first glance ascribe great activity, 
but only moderate strength to his slender, 
wiry figure. Inthis I was mistaken. 
His sheer physical power was second 
only to that of Captain Selover. One of 
his forearms ended in a steel hook. At 
the moment I could not understand this; 
could not see how a man so maimed 
could be useful aboard a ship. Later I 
wished we had more as handy. His name 
was Anderson, but I never heard him 
called that. It was always “Handy 
Solomon”’ with the men and masters. 

We stared at each other, I fascinated by 
something, some spell of the ship, which 
I have never been able to explain to my- 
self—nor even describe. It was a mystery, 
a portent, a premonition such as over- 
takes a man sometimes in the dark passage- 
ways of life. I cannot tell you of it, nor 
make you believe. Let it pass. 

Then by a slow process of successive 
perceptions I became aware that I was 
watched by other eyes, other wax figures, 
other human beings with unwavering 
gaze. They seemed, to the sense of mystic 
apprehension that for the moment held 
possession of me, to be everywhere— 
in the bunks, on the floor, back in the 
shadows, watching, watching, watching 
from the advantage of another world. 

Then the grotesque figure in the corner 
stirred. 

“Well, mates,” said the man, “believe 
or not believe, it’s in the book, and it 
stands to reason, too. We have gold 
mines here in Californy and Nevada and 
all them States; and we hear of gold 
mines in Mexico and Australia too, but 
did you ever hear tell of gold mines in 
Europe? Tell me that! And where did 
the gold come from then, before they 
discovered America? ‘Tell me that! Why 
they made it, just as the man that wrote 
this here says, and you can kiss the Book 
on that.” 

“How about that place, Ophir, I read 
about ?” asked a voice from the bunks. 

The man shot a keen glance thither from 
beneath his brows. 

“Know last year’s output from them 
mines of Ophir, Thrackles?” he enquired 
in silky tones. 

“Why, no,’’? stammered the man ad- 
dressed as Thrackles. 

“Well, I do,” pursued the man with the 
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steel hook, “and it’s just the whole of 
nothing, and you can kiss the Book on 
that too! There ain’t any gold output, 
because there aint any mines, and there 
never have been. They made their gold.” 

He tossed aside a book he had been 
holding in his left hand. I recognized 
the fat little paper duodecimo with amuse- 
ment, and some wonder. The only other 
copy I had ever laid my eyes on is in the 
Astor Library. It is somewhat of a 
rarity, called The Secret of Alchemy or the 
Grand Doctrine of Transmutation Fully 
Explained, and was written by a Dr. 
Edward Duvall—a most extraordinary 
volume to have fallen into the hands of 
seamen. 

I stepped forward, greeting and being 
greeted. Besides the men I have men- 
tioned they were four. The cook was a 
bullet-headed, squat negro with a broken 
nose. I believe he had a name—Robin- 
son, or something of that sort. He was 
to all of us simply the Nigger. Unlike 
most of his race he was gloomy and 
taciturn. 

Of the other two, a little white-faced, 
thin-chested youth named Pulz, and a 
villainous-looking Mexican called Perdosa, 
I shall have more to say later. 

My arrival broke the talk on alchemy. 
It resumed its course in the direction of 
our voyage. Each discovered that the 
others knew nothing; and each blundered 
against the astounding fact of double 
wages. 

“All I know is the pay’s good; and 
that’s enough,” concluded Thrackles from 
a bunk. 

“The pay’s too good,” growled Handy 
Solomon. “This aint no job to go look 
at the ’clipse of the moon, or the devil’s 
a preacher!”’ 

“W’at you maik heem, den?” queried 
Perdosa. 

“Tt’s a treasure, of course,” said Handy 
Solomon shortly 

“He, he, he!’’ laughed the negro without 
mirth. 


“What’s the matter with you, Doc- 
tor?”? demanded Thrackles. 
“Treasure!’’ repeated the Nigger. 


“You see dat box he done carry so cairful ? 
You see dat 2?” 

A pause ensued. Somebody scratched a 
match and lit a pipe. 

“No, I don’t see that!’? broke out 
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Thrackles finally with some impatience. 
“I sabe how a man goes a/ler treasure 
with a box; but why should he take 
treasure away im a box? What do you 
think, Bucko?” he suddenly appealed to me. 

I looked from my investigation of the 
empty berths. 

“T don’t think much about it,” I replied, 
“except that by the look of the stores 
we’re due for more than Honolulu; and 
from the look of the light we’d better turn 
to on deck.” 

An embarrassed pause fell. 

“Who are you, anyway?” bluntly de 
manded the man with the steel hook. 

“My name is Eagen,” I replied. “I’ve 
the berth of mate. Which of these bunks 
are empty?” 

They indicated what I desired with just 
a trace of sullenness. I understood well 
enough their resentment at having a ship’s 
officer quartered on them—the forecastle 
they considered as their only liberty when 
at sea, and my presence as a curtailment 
to the freedom of speech. I subsequently 
did my best to overcome this feeling, but 
never quite succeeded. 

At my command the Nigger went to his 


galley. I ascended to the deck. Captain 
Selover came to my side and leaned over 
the rail, peering critically at the black 
water against the piles. 

“She’s at the flood,” he queaked. 


“ And here comes the Lucy 

The tug took us in charge and puffed 
with us down the harbor and through the 
Golden Gate, where we t all canvas. 
About midnight we drew up on the Faral- 
lones. 

The schooner handled yw 
was divided into three wat n unusual 
arrangement, but comforta Two men 
could sail her handily in most sorts of 
weather. Handy Solomon had the wheel. 
Otherwise the deck was em) 

I brooded in wonder at 


ur crew 


I had seen 


and how little I had ex ned. The 
number of boats, sufficient { . craft of 
three times the tonnage; pacity of 
the forecastle with its eighteen bunks— 


what did it 
mpt, villain- 
d his almost 


enough for a passenger 
mean? And this wild, 
ous crew with its master 


ridiculous contrast of neatne and filth 
—did Professor Schermerhorn realize to 
what he had entrusted himself and his 


precious expedition, whate t might be? 


(To be continued) 
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By Don Marquis 
WITH DECORATIONS BY JOHN RUTHERFORD BOYD 
Dead priests that have sung when the world was young at Mercury’s temple-place, 
Your myth, it was true. It is born anew in the death of time and space! 
ORE swift, more fleet, than the sun-stained feet of the Dawns that trample the night— 
‘ 
More fleet, more swift, than the gleams that lift in the wake of a wild star’s flight— 
Through the unpathed deeps of a sea that sweeps unplumbed, unsailed, unknown, 
Where the forces untamed, unseen, unnamed, have ruled from the First, alone, . 


Now the Ghosts of Thought, with a message caugnt from the tales of the dreaming past, 


Unheard, unseen, with nor sound nor sheen, speed through the ultimate vast. 


LL battered and lamed and shattered and maimed the 
mail-ship crawls into port, 


And the belted tire and the volted wire are the toys of the whirl- 





wind’s sport; 
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ND the gray sea’s teeth in the depths beneath where the coiled, green serpents play 
Are crumbling, crunching, mumbling, munching, at the cable lengths alway— 
But.now they may howl, the storms, and growl, at the work of the lineman’s hands, 


But gone is their pride with the boast of the tide that bit at the deep-sea str 


OR a sentience thrills through the bastioned hills that has neither voice nor form, 
Nor recks of the might of the Chaos-sprite that lashes the earth with | torm; 
Bitted and bridled and shackled and girdled and bound with a linkless ch 


The brute powers cower at the god-like power that dwells in a human br 


Man has stolen the wings of the deathless Things that range where the spirit is lord, 
He is leagued anew with the Silence through the strands of a strandless cor 
AN’S feet are clay and they halt and stay with the graveyard worms and clods, 
But his plumed thought flings to the wind its wings in the haunts of the careless gods— 


For those old gods live, and they weave and give new meanings to old m 


And blossoms and gleams of the world-old dreams flower fresh from t 


} 


th at their 


pith— 
O the tales that twine round the ruined shrine where Hern 
priests have sung, 


They were true, they are true, they are born anew in the spe 





of a younger tongue. 











The Last of the Wire-tappers 


The True Story of the Famous Felix Case 


By Arthur Train 


AUTHOR OF ‘COLONEL AMMON AND THE FRANKLIN SYNDICATE,” ‘THE CASE OF MABEL PARKER,” ETC. 


“Sir,” replied the knave unabashed, “I am 
one of those who do make their living 
by their wits.” 


OHN FELIX, a dealer in 
} automatic musical instru- 
ments in New York City, 
was swindled out of $50,000 
on February 2, 1905, by 
ss what is commonly known as 
the “wire-tapping’?’ game. During the 
previous August a man calling himself by 
the name of Nelson had hired Room 46, in 
a building at 27 East Twenty-second 
Street, as a school for “ wireless telegraphy.” 
Later on he had installed over a dozen deal 
tables, each fitted with a complete set of 
ordinary telegraph instruments and con- 
nected with wires which, while apparently 
passing out of the windows, in reality 
plunged behind a desk into a small “dry”’ 
battery. Each table was fitted with a 
shaded electric drop-light, and the room was 
furnished with the ordinary paraphernalia 
of a telegraph office. The janitor never ob- 
served any activity in the “school.” There 
seemed to be no pupils, and no one haunted 
the place except a short, ill-favored person 
who appeared monthly and paid the rent. 
On the afternoon of February 1, 1905, 
Mr. Felix was called to the telephone of his 
store and asked to make an appointment, 
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later in the afternoon, with a gentleman 
named Nelson who desired to submit to him 
a business proposition. Fifteen minutes 
afterwards Mr. Nelson arrived in person 
and introduced himself as having met 
Felix at “ Lou’? Ludlam’s gambling house. 
He then produced a copy of the Evening 
Telegram which contained an article to the 
effect that the Western Union Telegraph 
Company was about to resume its “ pool- 
room service,”’—that is to say, to supply 
the poolrooms with the telegraphic returns 
of the various horse races being run in 
different parts of the United States. The 
paper also contained, in connection with 
this item of news, a photograph which 
might, by a stretch of the imagination, 
have been taken to resemble Nelson himself. 

Mr. Felix, who was a German of French 
sympathies married to an American lady, 
had recently returned to America after a ten 
years’ sojourn in Europe. He had had an 
extensive commercial career, was possessed 
of a considerable fortune, and had at length 
determined to settle in New York, where he 
could invest his money to advantage and at 
the same time conduct a conservative and 
harmonious business in musical instru- 
ments, Like the Teutons of old, dwelling 
among the forests of the Elbe, Mr. Felix 
knew the fascination of games of chance 
and had heard the merry song of the 
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wheel at both Hambourg and Monte Carlo. 
In Europe the pleasures of the gaming 
table had been comparatively inexpensive, 
but in New York for some unknown reason 
the fickle goddess had not favored him and 
he had lost upwards of $51,000. “Zu viel!” 
as he himself expressed it. Being of a philo- 
sophic disposition, however, he had pock- 
eted his losses and contented himself with 
the consoling thought that, whereas he 
might have lost all, he had in fact lost only a 
part. It might well have been that had not 
The Tempter appeared in the person of his 
afternoon visitor, he would have remained 
in statu quo for the rest of his natural life. 
In the sunny window of his musical store, 
surrounded by zitherns, auto-harps, dulci- 
mers, psalteries, sackbuts, and other instru- 
ments of melody, the advent of Nelson pro- 
duced the effect of a sudden and unexpected 
discord. Felix distrusted him from the very 
first. 

The “proposition’’ was simplicity itself. 
It appeared that Mr. Nelson was in the em- 
ploy of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, which had just opened a branch office 
for racing news at 27 East Twenty-second 
Street. This branch was under the superin- 
tendence of an old associate and intimate 
friend of Nelson’s by the name of McPher- 
son. Assuming that they could find some 
one with the requisite amount of cash, they 
could all make their everlasting fortunes by 
simply having McPherson withhold the 
news of some race from the poolrooms long 
enough to allow one of the others to place a 
large bet upon some horse which had in 
fact already won and was comfortably in the 
stable. Felix grasped the idea instantly. 
At the same time he had his suspicions of 
his visitor. It seemed peculiar that he, an 
inconspicuous citizen who had already lost 
$50,000 in gambling houses, should be se- 
lected as the recipient of such a momentous 
opportunity. Moreover, he knew very well 
that gentlemen in gambling houses were 
never introduced at all. He thought he 
detected the odor of a rodent. He naively 
inquired why, if.all these things were so, 
Nelson and his friend were not already yet 
millionaires two or three times? The 
answer was at once forthcoming that they 
had been, but had been robbed—unmerci- 
fully robbed, by one in whom they had had 
confidence and to whom they had entrusted 
their money. 

“ And now we are poor, penniless clerks!” 


sighed Nelson, “and if we should offer to 
make a big bet ourselves, the gamblers 
would be suspici us and probably refuse to 
place it.” 


“T think this looks like a svindling game,” 
said Felix shrewdly. So it did; so it was. 

By and by Felix put on his hat and, 
escorted by Nelson, paid a visit to the 


“branch office’? at 27 East Twenty-second 


Street. Where once solitude had reigned 
supreme and the spider had spun his web 
amid the fast gathering dust, all was now 
tumultuous activity. Fifteen busy operators 
in eye shades and shirt sleeve k the news 
hot from the humming wires | clicked it 


off to the waiting poolrooms. 

“Scarecrow wins by a neck!” 
“Blackbird second!”’ 

“Make the odds 5 to 3,”’ shouted a short, 
ill-favored man, who sat at a desk puffing 
a large black cigar. The place buzzed 
like a beehive and ticked like a clock- 
maker’s. It had an atmosphere of breath- 
less excitement all its own. Felix watched 
and marvelled, wondering if dreams came 
true. 

The short, ill-favored man strolled over 
and condescended to make Mr. Felix’s 
acquaintance. An hour later the three 
of them were closeted among the zitherns. 
At the same moment the fifteen operators 
were ranged in a line in front of a neighbor- 
ing bar, their elbows simultaneously ele- 
vated at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

Felix still had lingering doubts. Hadn’t 
Mr. McPherson some little paper,—a letter, 
a bill, a rec eipt or a check, to show that 
he was really in the employ of the Western 
Union? No, said “Mac,” but he had 


crie¢ d one, 


something better,—his badge which hg had 
received as the fastest operator among 
the company’s employees. Felix wanted 
to see it, but “ Mac” explained that it was 
locked up in the vault at the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co. To Felix this had 


a safe sound—“Farmers’ Trust Co.” 


Then matters began to move rapidly. 
It was arranged that Fe hould go 
down in the morning and get $50,000 
from his bankers, Seligm & Meyer. 
Then he was to meet Nels t the store 
and go with him to the poolroom where 
the big financiers played their money. 
McPherson was to remain at the “ office” 
and telephone them the results of the 


races in advance. By nightfall they would 
be worth half a million. 
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“T hope you have a good safe,” re- 
marked Nelson, tentatively. The three 
conspirators parted with mutual expres- 
sions of confidence and esteem. 

Next morning Mr. Felix went to his 
bankers and procured $50,000 in five ten- 
thousand-dollar bills. The day passed 
very slowly. There was not even a flurry 
in zitherns. He waited impatiently for 
Nelson who was to come at five o’clock. 
At last Nelson arrived and they hurried to 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel where the coup 
was to take place. 

And now another marvel. Wassermann 
Brothers’ stock-brokering office, which 
closes at three, hummed just as the “ office’’ 
had done the evening before,—and with 
the very same bees, although Felix did 
not recognize them. It was crowded 
with men who struggled violently with 
one another in their eagerness to force 
their bets into the hands of a benevolent- 
looking person, who, Felix was informed, 
was the “trusted cashier’’ of the establish- 
ment. And the sums were so large that 
even Felix gasped. 

“Make that $40,000 on ‘Coco’!’’ cried 
a baldheaded “capper.” 

“Mr. Gates wants to double his bet on 
‘Jackstone’,—make it $80,000!” shrieked 
another. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” begged the 
“trusted cashier,” “not quite so fast, 
if you please. One at a time.” 

“Sixty thousand on ‘Hesper’—for a 
place!” bawled one addressed as Mr. 
Keene, while Messrs. Ryan, Whitney, 
Belmont, Sullivan, McCarren, and Murphy 
all made handsome wagers. 

From time to time a sporty looking man 
standing beside a ticker, shouted the odds 
and read off the returns. ‘Felix heard 
with straining ears: 

“They’re off!” 

“Baby leads at the quarter.” 

“Susan is gaining!”’ 

“They’re on the stretch!” 

“Satan wins by a nose—Peter second.” 

There was a deafening uproar, hats 
were tossed ceilingwards, and great wads 
of money were passed out by the “trusted 
cashier’’ to indifferent millionaires. Felix 
wanted to rush in and bet at once on some- 
thing—if he waited it might be too late. 
Was it necessary to be introduced to the 
cashier? No? Would he take the bet? 
All right, but—— 
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At that moment a page elbowed his way 
among the money calling plaintively for 
“Felix! Mr. Felix.” Shrinking at the 
thought of such publicity in such distin- 
guished company, Felix caught the boy’s 
arm and learned that he was wanted at 
the telephone booth in the hotel. 

“Tt must be ‘ Mac,’ said Nelson. ‘“ Now 
don’t make any mistake!”’ Felix promised 
to use the utmost care. 

It was “Mac.” 

“Ts this Mr. Felix?—Yes? Well, be 
very careful now. I am going to give you 
the result of the third race which has 
already been run. I will hold back the 
news three minutes. This is merely to 
see if everything is working right. Don’t 
make any bet. If I give you the winners 
correctly, you can put your money on the 
fourth race. The horse that won the 
last is ‘Tom Platt,’-—‘O. Dell’ is second. 
Now just step back and see if I am 
right.” 

Felix rushed back to the poolroom. 
As he entered the man at the tape was call- 
ing out that “they’’ were off. In due 
course “they”? reached the quarter and 
then the half. A terrific struggle was 
in progress between “Tom Platt”? and 
“QO. Dell.” First one was ahead and then 
the other. Finally they came thundering 
down to the stretch, “Tom Platt’? win- 
ning by a neck. Gates won $90,000, 
and several others pocketed wads running 
anywhere from $20,000 to $60,000. 

Felix hurried back to the telephone. 
“ Mac’? was at the other end. 

“Now write this down,” admonished 
McPherson; “we can’t afford to have 
any mistake. ‘Old Stone’ has just won 
the fourth race, with ‘Calvert’ second. 
Play ‘Old Stone’ to win at 5 to 1. We 
shall make $250,00o—and ‘Old Stone’ 
is safely in the stable all the time and his 
jockey is smoking a cigarette on the Club 
House veranda. Good luck, old man.” 

Felix had some difficulty in getting 
near the “trusted cashier’? so many 
financiers were betting on “Calvert.” 
Felix smiled to himself. He’d show them 
a thing or two. 

Finally he managed to push his envelope 
containing the five ten-thousand-dollar 
bills into the “trusted cashier’s’’ hand. 
The latter marked it “ Felix, 5 to 1 to win!” 
and thrust it into his pocket. Then Whitney 
or somebody bet $70,000 on “Calvert.” 
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“They’re off!’? shouted the man at 
the tape. 

How he lived while they tore around 
the course Felix never knew. Neck and 
neck “Old Stone’’ and “Calvert’’ passed 
the quarter, the half, and the three-quarter 
post, and with the crowd yelling like demons 
came hurtling down the stretch. 

“Old Stone wins!’’ cried the “booster’”’ 
at the tape in a voice husky with excitement. 
“Calvert a close second!’’ Felix nearly 
fainted. His head swam. He had won 
a quarter of a million. Then the voice 
of the “booster’? made -himself audible 
above the confusion. 

“What! A mistake. Not possible!— 
Yes. Owing to some confusion at the 
finish, both jockies wearing the same 
colors, the official returns now read ‘Cal- 
vert,’ first; ‘Old Stone,’ second.” 


Among the zitherns Felix sat and won- 
dered if he had been swindled. He had 
not returned to Wassermann Brothers. 
Had he done so he would have found it 
empty five minutes after he had lost his 
money. The millionaires were already 
streaming hilariously into Sharkey’s. 
“Gates”’ pledged “ Belmont” and “ Keene’”’ 
pledged “Whitney.” Each had earned 
five dollars by the sweat of his brow. 
The glorious army of wiretappers had won 
another victory and their generals had 
consummated a campaign of months. Ex- 
penses (roughly), $600. Receipts, $50,000. 
Net profits, $48,400. Share of each, 
$16,133. 

A day or two later Felix wandered down 
to Police Headquarters, and in the Rogue’s 
Gallery identified the photograph of Nelson, 
whom he then discovered to be none other 
than William Crane, alias John Lawson, 
alias John Larsen, a well-known “wire 
tapper,” arrested some dozen times within 
a year or two for similar offenses. McPher- 
son turned out to be Christopher Tracy, 
alias Charles J. Tracy, alias Charles 
Tompkins, alias Topping, alias Toppin, 
etc., etc., arrested some eight or ten times 
for “wire-tapping.” The “trusted cash- 
ier’? materialized in the form of one 
Wyatt, alias Fred Williams, etc., a “wire 
tapper’’? and pal of “Chappie’’ Moran 
and “ Larry’? Summerfield. Detective Ser- 
geants Fogarty and Muntly were at once 
detailed upon the case and arrested within 
a short time both Nelson and McPherson. 


The “trusted cashier’? who had pocketed 
Felix’s $50,000 has never been caught. 
It is said that he is running a first-class 
hostelry in a Western city. But that is 
another story. 

When acting Inspector O’Brien ordered 


. McPherson brought into his private room, 


the latter unhesitatingly admitted that 
the three of them had “trimmed”’ Felix 
of his $50,000, exactly as the latter had 
alleged. He stated that Wyatt (alias 
Williams) was the one who had taken in the 
money, that it was still in his possession, 
and still intact in its original form. He 
denied, however any knowledge of Wyatt’s 
whereabouts. ; 

The reason for this indifference became 
apparent when the two prisoners were 
arraigned in the Magistrate’s court, and 
their counsel demanded their instant 
discharge on the ground that they had 
committed no crime for which they could 
be prosecuted. He cited an old New 
York case, McCord vs. The People*, which 
seemed in a general way to sustain his 
contention, and which had been followed 
by another and much more recent de- 
cision, The People vs. Livingston.¢ The 
first of these cases had gone to the Court 
of Appeals, and the general doctrine had 
been annunciated that where person 
parts with his money for an unlawful or 
dishonest purpose, even though he is 
tricked into so doing by false pretenses, a 
prosecution for the crime of larceny cannot 
be maintained. 

In the McCord case, the defendant 
had falsely pretended to the complainant, 


a man named Miller, that he was a police 
officer and held a warrant for his arrest, 
By these means he had induced Miller to give 
him a gold watch and a diamend ring as 
the price of his liberty. TI onviction 
in this case was reversed on the ground 
that Miller parted with his property for 


an unlawful purpose; but there Sa very 
strong dissenting opinion from Mr. Justice 


Peckham, now a member of the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the second case, that of Livingston, 
the complainant had been defrauded out of 
$500 by means of the “green goods”’ game; 
but this conviction was reversed by the 
Appellate Division of the Second Depart- 
ment on the authority of the McCord 


* 46 New York 47 
t 47 App. Div. 28 
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case. The opinion in this case was written 
by Mr. Justice Cullen. now Chief Judge 
of the New York Court of Appeals, who 
says in conclusion: 

“We very much regret being compelled 
to reverse this conviction. Even if the 
prosecutor intended to deal in counterfeit 
money, it is no reason why the appellant 
should go unwhipped of justice. We 
venture to suggest that it might be well 
forthe legislature to alter the rule laid down 
in McCord vs. People.” 

Well might the judges regret being 
compelled to set a rogue at liberty simply 
because he had been ingenious enough to 
invent a fraud (very likely with the assist- 
ance of a shyster lawyer) which involved 
the additional turpitude of seducing an- 
other into a criminal conspiracy. Living- 
ston was turned loose upon the community 
in spite of the fact that he had swindled 
a man out of $500 because he had inci- 
dentally led the latter to believe that in 
return he was to receive counterfeit money 
or “green goods,” which might be put 
into circulation. Yet, because some years 
before, the Judges of the Court of Appeals 
had, in the McCord matter, adopted the 
rule followed in civil cases, to wit, that as 
the complaining witness was himself in 
fault and did not come into court with 
clean hands he could have no standing 
before them, the Appellate Division in 
the next case felt obliged ta follow them 
and to rule tantamount to saying that 
two wrongs could make a right and 
two knaves one honest man. It may 
seem a trifle unfair to put it in just this 
way, but when one realizes the iniquity 
of such a doctrine as applied to criminal 
cases, it is hard to speak softly. Thus the 
broad and general doctrine Seemed to be 
established that so long as a thief could 
induce his victim to believe that it was 
to his advantage to enter into a dishonest 
transaction, he might defraud him to 
any extent in his power. Immediately 
there sprang into being hordes of 
swindlers, who, aided by adroit shyster 
lawyers, invented all sorts of schemes 
which involved some sort of dishonesty 
upon the part of the person to be defrauded. 
The “wire-tappers,” of whom “Larry” 
Summerfield was the Napoleon, the “ gold- 
brick” and “green-goods”? men, and the 
“sick engineers” flocked to New York, 
which, under the unwitting protection 
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of the Court of Appeals, became a veritable 
Mecca for persons of their ilk. 

To readers ‘unfamiliar with the cast of 
mind of professional criminals it will 
be almost impossible to appreciate with 
what bold insouciance these vultures now 
hovered over the metropolitan barnyard. 
Had not the Court of Appeals itself recog- 
nized their profession? They had nothing 
to fear. The law was on their side. They 
walked the streets flaunting their immunity 
in the very face of the police. ‘“ Wire- 
tapping” became an industry, a legalized 
industry with which the authorities might 
interfere at their peril. Indeed,~there is 
one instance in which a “wire-tapper” 
successfully prosecuted his victim (after 
he had trimmed him) upon a charge 
of grand larceny arising out of the same 
transaction. One crook bred another every 
time he made a victim, and the disease of 
crime, the most infectious of all distem- 
pers, ate its way unchecked into the 
body politic. Broadway was thronged by 
a prosperous gentry, the aristocracy and 
elite of knavery, who dressed resplendently, 
flourished like the green bay tree, and 
spent their (or rather their victims’) money 
with the lavish hand of one of Dumas’s 
gentlemen. 

But the evil did not stop there. Seeing 
that their brothers flourished in New York, 
and neither being learned in the law nor 
gifted with a power of nice discrimination 
between rogueries, all the other knaves in the 
country took it for granted that they had at 
last found the Elysian fields and came 
trooping here by hundreds to ply their vari- 
ous trades. The McCord case stood out like 
a cabalistic sign upon a gate-post telling 
all the rascals who passed that way that 
the city was full of honest folk waiting to 
be turned into rogues and “trimmed.” 


** And presently we did pass a narrow lane, and 
at the mouth espied a written stone, telling beggars 
by a word like a wee pitchfork to go that way.” 


The tip went abroad that the city was 
“good graft” for everybody, and in the 
train of the ‘‘wire-tappers ” thronged the 
“‘flimflammer,” “‘confidence man,” “‘ boost- 
er,” “capper” and every sort of affiliated 
crook, recalling Charles Reade’s account 
in The Cloister and the Hearth of Gerald in 
Lorraine among their kin of another period: 


‘With them and all they had, ’twas lightly 
come and lightly go; and when we left them my 
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master said to me, ‘ This is thy first lesson, but 
tonight we shall be at Hansburgh. Come with 
me to the ‘‘ rotboss”’ there, and I'll show thee all 
our folk and their lays, and especially ‘‘ the loss- 
ners,” ‘‘the dutzers,” ‘‘the schleppers,” ‘‘ the 
gickisses,” ‘‘the schwanfelders,” whom in Eng- 
land we call ‘‘shivering Jemmies,” ‘‘the siint- 
regers,” ‘‘ the schwiegers,” ‘‘the joners,” ‘‘ the 
sessel-degers,” ‘‘the gennscherers,” in France 
‘* marcandiers a rifodés,” ‘‘ the veranerins,” ‘‘ the 
stabulers,” with a few foreigners like ourselves, 
such as ‘‘ pietres,” ‘‘ francmitoux,” ‘* polissons,” 
‘*malingreux,” ‘‘traters,” ‘‘rufflers,” ‘* whip- 
jacks,” ‘‘dommerars,” ‘‘ glymmerars,” ‘* jark- 
men,” ‘*patricos,” ‘‘ swadders,” ‘‘ autem morts,” 
‘*walking morts,—”’ ‘ Enow !’ cried I, stopping 
him, ‘art as gleesome as the evil one a counting 
of his imps. I'll jot down in my tablet all these 
caitiffs and their accursed names: for knowledge 
is knowledge. But go among them alive or dead, 
that will I not with my good will.’” 

And a large part of it was due simply 
to ‘the fact that seven learned men upon 
seven comfortable chairs in the city of 
Albany had said, many years ago, that 
“neither the law or public policy designs 
the protection of rogues in their dealings 
with each other, or to insure fair dealing 
and truthfulness as between each other, 
in their dishonest practices.” 

The reason that the “‘wire-tapping” game 
was supposed to come within the scope of 
the McCord case was this: it deluded the 
victim into the belief that he was going to 
cheat the poolroom by placing a bet upon 
a “sure thing.” Secondarily it involved, as 
the dupe supposed, the theft or disclosure 
of messages which were being transmitted 
over the lines of a telegraph company,—a 
misdemeanor. Hence, it was argued, the 
victim was as much a thief as the proposer 
of the scheme, had parted with his money 
for a dishonest purpose, did not come into 
court with “clean hands,” and no prose- 
cution could be sustained, no matter 
whether he had been led to give up his 
money by means of false pretenses or 
not. 

While “wire-tapping” differed technically 
from the precise frauds committed by 
McCord and Livingston, it nevertheless 
closely resembled those swindles in general 
character and came clearly within the 
doctrine that the law was not designed to 
protect “rogues in their dealings with 
each other.” 

No genuine attempt had ever been made 
to prosecute one of these gentry until 


the catastrophe which deprived Felix of 
his $50,000. The ‘“‘wire-tappers”’ rolled 
in money; for as “Larry” Summerfield 
expressed it, “There is a sucker born 


every minute.” Indeed, the fraternity 
were so liberal with their “rolls” that they 
became friendly with certain police officials 
and intimately affiliated with various 
politicians of influence, one of whom 
went on Summerfield’s bond, when he 
was being prosecuted for the k engi 
neer” frauds to the extent of $30,000. 
They regularly went to Eur the 
summer season and could be at all 
the race courses and gambling resorts of 
the Continent. It is amusing ronicle 
in this connection that just p to Me- 
Pherson’s arrest—that is to during 
the summer vacation of 1904 e crossed 
the Atlantic on the same steamer with 
an assistant district attorney of New York 
county, who failed to recogn his ship 
companion and found him an ertaining 


and agreeable comrade. 
The trial came on before Judge Warren 


W. Foster in Part 3 of the Gene Sessions 
on February 27, 1906. A s il panel 
quickly supplied a jury, ,» after 
hearing the evidence, returned verdict 
of guilty in short order. Mr. James 
Osborne who defended McPher refused 
to sum up the case or to put in lefense, 
relying solely upon points of ; but of 
course no defense was _ possib! yon the 
facts which could not, in the very nature of 
things, be denied. 

It now remains for the judges of the Court 
of Appeals to decide whether they will 
extend the doctrine of the McCord and 
Livingston cases to a fraud of this character, 
whether they will limit the doctrine stfictly 
to cases of precisely similar facts, or 
whether they will frankly refuse to be 
bound by any such absurd and iniquitous 
theory and consign the McCord case to the 
dust-heaps of discarded and mistaken 
doctrines where it rightfi belongs. 
Their action will determine ether the 
perpetrators of the most ingenious, elaborate 
and successful bunco game i history 
of New York county shall inished 
for their offense or instead turned 


loose to prey at will upon th 
at large. 
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Evening 


By Ingram Crockett 


HE half moon touched with golden light, 
An orange glow on the marge of night, 
The stilly song of the cricket heard, 
And the whispering wings of a passing bird— 
The smell of smoke from the upland blown, 
And silent fields lying low and lone. 


HE laugh of a child from a wooded lane, 
The last bright gleam of a window pane, 
And, shadow weavers under the moon, 
The bull-bats lost in the darkness soon. 
A star on the crest of the purpling hill, 
And its other self in the river still. 


MELODY born of days no more, 

A ripple lisping along the shore, 
A voice that speaks to me out of the gloom 
Till the rose of my heart is again in bloom— 
And lo! in the darkness shining free 
The window light where she waits for me. 
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Home Life in a Gull Colony 


By William L. Finley 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


HE lake region of Southern 
Oregon is perhaps the most 
extensive breeding ground 
on the Pacific Coast for al! 
kinds of water birds. The 
4 s country is interspersed with 
great lakes, many from twenty to thirty 
miles across, and reaching out on all sides 
of these are vast marsh areas and tule 
fields extending for miles and miles. 

The latter part of last May we set out to 
study and photograph the bird life of this 
region. For several days we packed 
through the mountains with our heavy 
camera equipment and then across a roll 
ing, sage-brush country till we reached 
Lost River, which empties into Tule or 
Rhett Lake. Here we abandoned our 
horses for a stout rowboat, and then for 
over a month we cruised about Tule Lake, 
crossed over to White Lake and out into 
the Lower Klamath. 


HERMAN T. BOHLMAN 


Tule Lake is a body of ter about 
twenty-five miles long and fift to twenty 
miles wide, cut through the thern half 
by the Oregon and Califor boundary 
line. A few miles to the rthwest is 
Lower Klamath Lake, about t me size. 
Between these two larger lakes smaller 
body of water called White L: eparated 


from the Lower Klamath by road strip 
of tule land. 

The border of these lakes 
jungle. The tules grow in an venetrable 
mass from ten to fifteen feet ind one 
can never get toa point where he can look 
out above the tops of the ls and see 
where he is going. Then the foundation 
below is made of decayed vegetation and 


eritable 


is treacherous to tread upon. One may 
wade along in two feet of water hort dis- 
tance and sink over his head at the next 


step. We found a few places where the 
solid roots had formed a sort of a floor at 
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The green blind generates confidence—notice the young gull on Mr. Finley's knee 
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the surface of the water, which was buoy- 
ant enough to support us. These pre- 
carious footholds were the only camping 
spots we had for two weeks. 

In Lower Klamath Lake stretching for 
miles and miles to the west is a seemingly 
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year. They are most useful birds about 
the water-fronts of our cities. These gulls 
have developed certain traits that mark 
them as land birds rather than birds of the 
sea. In Southern California and Oregon 
I have watched flocks of them leave the 























A seascape at Klamath Lake 


endless area of floating tule “islands,” 
between which flow a network of narrow 
channels. These so-called islands are com- 
posed of the decayed growth of generations 
oftules. Most of them are soft and springy 
and sink under the weight of a person. 
Gulls love society. They always nest 
in colonies and live together the entire 


_ the fields, following the plow 


ocean and rivers at daybreak every morn 
ing and sail inland for miles, skirmishing 
about the country to pick up a living in 
ll day long 
as blackbirds do, and fighting at the farm 
er’s heels for angle-worms. I have seen 
others rummage daily about pig-pens and 
gorge on the offal thrown out from the 











When the photographers approached the nesting grounds 


slaughter-houses. If any bird is useful to 
man, the gull is certainly of great eco- 
nomic importance as a scavenger. 

It was several days before we found the 
colony of nesting gulls on Lower Klamath 
Lake. We were led to the place by 
watching the course of the small flocks 
that spread out over the lake in the morning 
and returned homeward about dusk each 
evening. From a full mile away, with our 
field glass, we could see the gulls rising 
and circling over the low-lying islands. As 
we rowed nearer, the birds came out to 
meet us, cackling excitedly at the dubious- 
looking craft approaching so near their 
homes. They swam about on all sides, 
curiously following in th. wake of our 
boat. Cormorants flapped along over the 
surface, pelicans rose heavily from the 
water, and gulls and terns got thicker and 
thicker, until, when the nose of the boat 
pushed in at the edge of the island, the 
air seemed completely filled with a crying, 
chaotic swarm. We stepped out among 
the reeds, but had to tread cautiously to 
keep from breaking eggs or killing young 
birds. Many youngsters crouched low in 
their tracks and others scudded off in all 
directions. Our presence caused such con- 
fusion among old and young that we 
jumped in the boat again and pulled away 
for fifty yards. 
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We wanted the opportunity of making 
an intimate study of the home life of the 
gull, but unless in some way we could hide 
near at hand this was simply impossible, 
for the whole colony of birds went frantic 
whenever we approached their nests and 
young. To overcome this difficulty, we 
had brought a blind, specially built for the 
purpose. We had secured an old wagon 
umbrella of dark-green color. Then taking 
a long piece of green canvas, we had 
sewed hooks along the edge about eighteen 
inches apart,eand, when these were hooked 
in at the end of each rib, we had the sides 
hanging down all around, making a covered 
tent, in which we could hide with our 
cameras. 

The next morning we pulled down below 
the gull colony and landed under cover 
of the high tules. Here we erected the 
blind and got underneath with our cameras. 
Then, holding up the umbrella, we began 
slowly edging toward the rookery. It 
is hard to say just what the gulls thought 
this queer -looking object was; they 
could see no legs, no head, but still it 
moved. Whereas, the day before they 
had gone wild at our approach, now 
they paid little attention to the green thing 
that blended fairly well with the green 
tules, even though it gradually approached 
closer and closer. After manceuvring for 
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the whole gull colony turned out in thet) 


almost an hour, we reached the edge of 
the colony and planted our blind by driv 
ing the extension handle of the umbrella 
in the mud. Some of the parents regarded 
the green tent with suspicion, backing off 
or rising to circle around where they could 
get a full view. But it was not long be 
fore the blind seemed ‘to pass as part of 
the scenery and we were surrounded on 
all sides by the snow-plumaged birds com 
ing and going and paying little or no atten 
tion to us, as we peered out or pointed our 
cameras through the loop-holes we cut in 
the canvas. 

Although there were at least a thousand 
pair of gulls nesting so close together, yet 
housekeeping was in no sense a communal 
matter. The nests were within two or 
three feet of each other, but each pair of 
gulls had its own home spot and the inva 
sion of that place by any other gull was the 
challenge for a fight. Several times we 
were the excited spectators of fights that 
were going on just outside our tent. I 
watched one old hen, who was very angry 
because she couldn’t find her chicks. As 
one of her neighbors lit near, she grabbed 
the tail of the intruder and gave it a sharp 
jerk. At that both birds grasped each 
other by the bill and a lively set-to fol 
lowed. They pulled and tugged till sud- 
denly the old hen let go and grabbed her 





honor 


opponent by the neck and beg shaking 


and hanging on with all the tenacity of a 
bull pup, till the intruder got enough and 
departed, leaving the victor with a mouthful 
of feathers. 

Almost all the eggs had hatched and some 


of the young gulls were about grown. By 


watching the actions of the parents, I soon 
discovered that their greatest anxiety 
seemed to be to keep their children crouch 


ing low in the nest so they would not run 
away and get lost in the crowd. I saw 


one young gull start to run off through the 
reeds, but he hadn’t gone a yard before 
the mother dived at him with a_ blow 
that sent him rolling. He got up dazed 
and started of in a new direction, but 


she rapped him again on the head till 
he was glad to crouch down the dry 
reeds. 

The parents seemed to recognize their 
own chicks largely by location. Several 
times I saw old birds pounce upon young- 
sters that were running about and beat 
them unmercifully. It seemed to be as 
much the duty of a gull mother to beat her 
neighbor’s children, if they didn’t stay 


home, as to whip her own if they moved 
.out of the nest, but often this vuuld lead 
to a rough-and-tumble fight among the old 
birds. Sometimes a young gull would 
start to swim off in the water, but it never 
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Never an instant when the wings and tail are not adjusted to meet the air currents 


























Like a sechon of a Japanese screen 
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The bird Llves the photographer but a Sraction of a second as he sweeps across the 


angle of vision 


went far before it was pounced upon and 
driven back shoreward. 

Although we had an excellent chance to 
study gull life from our blind, yet we 
found little pleasure in it at the time. The 
sun was pelting hot and there was not the 
faintest movement in the sultry atmos- 
phere. We had to breathe the foulest 
kind of air on account of the dead birds 
and decaying fish scaitered about, and we 
were standing in a muck that was contin- 
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ually miring deeper. Swarms of flies and 
mosquitoes harassed us constantly, while 
the perspiration kept dripping from our 
bodies, till, after three or four hours in the 
blind, our tongues were parched from 
thirst, and with loss of strength and pa- 
tience, we were compelled to quit for the 
day. But for all we suffered there was a 
fascination in watching these wild birds 
going and coming fearlessly almost within 
arm’s reach. For three different days we 
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A flight picture well focused is a rare shot 


worked in the blind trying to picture the 
gulls in their characteristic attitudes of 
flight. 

These gulls are masters in the air. I 
have watched by the hour birds similar to 
these following along in the wake of a 
steamer, but had never before had such 
chances with a camera. Often they poise, 
resting apparently motionless on out- 
stretched wing. It is a difficult feat. A 
small bird can’t do it. A sparrow hawk 
can only poise by the rapid beating of his 


wings. The gull seems to perfectly 
still, yet there is never an inst when the 
wings and tail are not const idjusted 


to meet the different air currents. Just 
as in shooting the rapids 
paddle must be adjusted e 


canoe, the 
moment to 


meet the different eddies, currents and 
whirlpools, and it is never the same in two 
different instants. A gull the perfect 
adjustment of its body, without a single 
flap of the wings, makes headw straight 


in the teeth of the wind. Is one retain 
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At close } ange 


a perfect equilibrium in a stiff breeze, and 
at the same time reach forward and scratch 
his ear. 

Even though we had good chances to 
picture the flying gulls, yet wing shooting 
with a camera is such a difficult feat, that 
several dozen plates yielded but few good 
negatives. The short interval of time dur 
ing which it takes a flying bird to sweep 


across the angle of vision of the lens gener- 
ally gives the photographer only part of a 
second’s time to aim, focus and shoot. A 
flight picture well focused and clear and 
satisfactory in its make-up is the record of 
a rare shot and a great many misses; per- 
haps it is more often a good guess, but it 
is rarely if ever made without a great deal 
of practice. 








A sociable colony 
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The “Brute” 


By Herman Whitaker 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY G, W,. 


UGGY tropical night was 
settling down on La Luna, 
t Mexican rubber planta 
tion. Across the river from 
the plantation house, gloom 
shrouded the jungle—inky 

blackness gemmed with the greenish in 

candescence of myriad lantern flies. It 
was very hot, close, oppressive as a north 
ern nightmare, but there was, at least, 
cess of the rodedores, most virulent of in 
sect pests, for Gilson, the field superin 
tendent, stretched at ease on the veranda. 

He was alone. In the office, Fleming, 
the manager, was sweating over his monthly 
report in vain efforts to make actual re 
sults in rubber culture take the color of 
stockholders’ expectations. Mrs. Fleming 
had gone for a ride in the cool with Jack 
son, the bookkeeper, and Miss Mabel, the 
manager’s sister, about whom Gilson’s 
thoughts were centered. 

Inimitable Cupid is in his methods, 
it is doubtful if he ever presented him- 
self to mortal in more original guise than 
that which he assumed for Gilson. While 
taking a short vacation in the City of Mex 
ico two months before, he and Bender of 
Las Glorias had descried a party of tour 
ists, one of those “personally conducted” 
plagues that are visited upon foreign coun 
tries for their Blue and 
gold tags proclaimed that this particular 
aggregation was the ‘Association of 
Brownsville Joiners,” and as, all bloated 
with the pride of travel, it sailed down 
Calle San Francisco, Gilson drew his com 
panion aside into the doorway of a church. 

But they were not to escape so easily, 
for two girls at the tail of the procession 
stopped and, raising fine gray eyes to Gil 
son’s height, the taller girl inquired the 
name of the church. Ordinarily, he would 
have answered courteously, but, irritated 
by the party’s foolish behavior, he re 
plied in Spanish, 

“No comprende, Seforita.” 
understand. 





sins of evil living. 


He did not 


PETERS 


“He looks like an Ameri 
girl said, and after they passé 
turned on Gilson. 

“You chump! What m 
that? Here we’ve seen not! 
enganchada women for the | 
and you balk at a chance | 

Gilson loftily waved aw 
indignation. 
on my nationality, but I 
fool of that bunch a chance 
in with their herd.’’ Then, 
fact that he was_ playing 
lightnings, he added, “I w 
on the calle with either.” 

It discharged, the light: 
taking form in a telegram 
“My sister telegraphs will 
Mexico to day. Please escr 

“That was yesterday,” 
mented. ‘“‘We had _ better 
and see if she has register 

She had, at the Palazio, 
nothing in the neat sign 
their adventure of the m¢ 
two vied in quantity and qi 
when 
rustled into the parlor. 

Having obtained a glimy 
tors in the patio below, the 
Only a slight 
corners of a very sweet 
Mabel Fleming’s appreciati 
tion as she introduced her 
daughter of a_ neighboring 
only once did she permit 
slightest of allusions. 

“Tf you will please see 1 
our trunks, Mr. Gilson,’’ 
young men took leave after 
arrangements for next mort 
if you speak Spanish. We 
ing out of him but a ‘No 


( omposed. 


Outside, on the street, Bet 


Gilson in the chest. ‘‘ You 
the length of the calle wit 
you? Two days on a sl 
fourteen hours horsebac! 
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‘T never expect 


Gray-Eyes and her 


the other 
n, Bender 


le you do 
but dirty 
ix months, 
it!” 
he other’s 
to renege 
dn’t give a 
brand me 
rant of the 
th Cupid’s 
’'t be seen 


it noon, 
m Fleming: 
( City of 
her down.” 


ler com 


the hotels 


there was 
to recall 
and the 
of blushes 
companion 


f their visi 

vere quite 
ling at the 

betrayed 
of the situa- 
panion, the 
lanter; and 
elf the very 


orter about 
iid as the 
making train 
ng, ‘that is, 
in get noth- 
m prende.’ ”’ 
der punched 
ouldn’t walk 


either, would 


w train and 


ilone, with 
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those eyes. I see your finish, old misogy- 
nist!” Then as Gilson grinned appre- 
ciatively, he went on, ‘But why didn’t 
you apologize and get on a proper footing ?” 

“Inform the lady that I mistook her for 
the pompadour-over-the-left-eye type of 
girl? I see myself.””. And when Bender 
reasserted his opinion that he, Gilson, was 
starting under a “bit of a handicap,” he 
replied with the sangfroid cf youth, ‘Oh, 
I have hopes.” 

An unfortunate remark, for as the two 
walked away a girl on the balcony above 
removed a handkerchief from her mouth, 
and the tears of mirth evaporated under 
the sudden flash of large gray eyes. 

“Have your” she commented, gazing 
after. 

On the train, however, there had been 
no trace of resentment in Miss Fleming’s 
manner, nothing to indicate the REVENGE 
which she had spread on her diary. As 
the cars rattled, banged and jerked through 
the hot lands, she had turned eyes up to 
him that were, as aforesaid, big and liquid 
enough for a man to drown in. It was a 
hard ordeal. Yet he had curbed himself; 
rejecting the gray suicide so sweetly of 
fered until arriving at La Luna, the tension 
relaxed with a suddenness that broke the 
spring of a new-born hope. 

Musing in the dusk, Gilson bitterly re 
called that the change came with her in 
troduction to Jackson. Jackson! If it 
had been Bender; Gregg, his subordinate 
at Las Glorias; Polson, of Sol Suchia. But 
Jackson! It irked him thé more because 
he had little more than an intuition to 
advance against the bookkeeper, and that 
was largely formed on a nasty way of 
shoving to a winning or piking to a losing 
in a friendly game of poker. That would 
not count much to his prejudite with a 
woman. Moreover, Jackson was son of 
the president and richest stockholder of 
the La Luna corporation! 

Deep in his musing, Gilson missed the 
clatter of hoofs on the other side of the 
house and a soft footfall stealing along the 
veranda a minute thereafter; did not rouse 
till arms suddenly clasped his neck and 
moist lips pressed his. 

“Why, Jack? Sitting all alone?” 

Warned by the absence of Fleming’s 
beard, she drew instantly away, and as 
Gilson girded himself against the weak 
ness as of water which the caress brought 
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upon him, he felt her blushing in the 
gloom. 

“I’m afraid that I was dosing,’’ he said. 

“ Dosing?” 

The accent conveyed her full knowledge 
of the intense wakefulness of the lips that 
returned her kiss. Brass, unmitigated 
effrontery alone would carry him through. 

“And accidents will happen,” he went 


on quietly. ‘‘So don’t apologize.” 
** Accidents?” 
“If it was—intentional " 


“O—h! you Anger choked her. 
accept my thanks,” he finished, 
and before she could frame her anger in 
words, he stepped from the veranda: 

Shaping a course through the gloom, 
he ran into Bender—whom Mrs. Fleming 
had captured on trail and brought in to 
dinner—and carried him off to his quar 
ters. 

“Like all the other women when they 
first come down,” he said, answering his 
friend’s query, “‘ Miss Fleming is running 
full tilt at our labor system, and as my work 
brings me closest to the people, she nat 
urally busts most of her lances on me. 
Of course the system isn’t ideal. The long 
working hours under a_ boiling tropical 
sun; the dirt, disease, awful death rate, 
the working under guard by day, the con 
finement in the galera at night, all these 
things must shock a tender girl. She 
doesn’t understand the irresponsibility of 
the peon. That before we get them the 
Mexican labor contractors have cinched 
them from fifty to a hundred dollars, and 
that we must restrict their liberty till the 
debt is worked off. 

“She sees only the misery; charging 
it all to me, though I’ve done my best under 
the conditions. You know the stand we 
have always taken with our women 
given them a separate galera, a chance to 
be decent if they feel that way. Well, 
four of them complained the other day of 
Ilarion, the overseer. I was for firing 
him, but Jackson has the hiring of the free 
people and wouldn’t stand for it. Said 
we couldn’t get as good a man for twice 
the price, and that the stockholders 
that’s his dad—were already kicking at 
the expense. Of course I had to do some 
thing, but when I cautioned Ilarion, he 
was cheeky and I batted him one—as the 
luck would have it, just as Miss Mabel 
went riding by. Since then she alludes 
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“ Back to the galera! In with you! 
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to me as ‘The Brute.’ Jackson told me; 
he thinks it no end of a joke.” 

Bender grinned. “Peculiar sense of 
humor, hasn’t he?” 

Shrugging, Gilson went on, “ Last night 
I heard him talking to her on the veranda. 
I didn’t mean to eavesdrop.” Pausing, 
he indicated the siding of split poles through 
which one could have thrown a cat. ‘* This 
is no better than a bird cage, and he was 
talking quite loudly as he assured her that 
things would be run _ differently when 
he came in to his own.” 

“Just after he had refused to fire that 
old rip of a mandador,” Bender com 
mented. ‘“He’s a beauty. What are you 
going to do?” 

“There’s the dinner bell!” Gilson an 
swered. ‘Come out afterwards with me 
and you'll see.” 

During the meal, Bender saw also. In 
the quiet of her own room Mabel had 
striven to abate the colors that flowed at 
the memory of the kiss, and, failing, she 
came to table just spoiling for the fight 
that ensued when Fleming made inquiry 
of a sick woman. 

“T should imagine,” she said, glancing 
at Gilson, “that they would all be sick. 
At three o’clock this morning I heard them 
go by my window, panting as they carried 
water up to the cookhouse. I wonder, 
Jack, that you stand for such inhumanity ?” 

It was the tocsin of war and, well used 
to its alarm by this time, Fleming turned 
a twinkling eye on Gilson. ‘* What about 
it, Gill?” 

“*Panting?’” Without looking up from 
his dinner, Gilson answered, ‘Shouldn't 
wonder. They are getting too lazy and 
fat to do anything but eat.” 

Applied to the gaunt enganchadas, fat 
ness was so eminently ridiculous that Flem 
ing roared, his wife tittered, Bender choked, 
and even Jackson’s yellow mustache drew 
up to his nose. Ignoring them, the girl 
wrathfully eyed Gilson. 

“You are shameless,’”’ she said, after a 
long pause. 

Later, walking out through the moon 
light, Gilson led Bender in among. the 
plantation buildings, a double row of palm- 
thatched huts, that rose on either hand, 
looming sere and black in the tender 
light. Passing the galera—a huger hut, 
wound and fenced with barb wire till it 
resembled a bird cage—the night wind 
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brought them the sleep breathing of the 
hundred contract slaves imprisoned within. 

**Sounds like a huge sigh,’’ Gilson com- 
mented as they walked on. “Do you 
know I never get quite used to it—the 
squalor, misery, hell of it all.” 

“It’s surely hell,” Bender agreed. ‘ But 
if we don’t make the best of the system 
someone else will make the worst.” 

Stopping at a hut that stood by itself, 
Gilson called out the mandador, a huge 
Indian of the Isthmus tribes. ‘’To-mor 
row,” he said, “‘you will set two men to 
carry water for the women in the cook 
house, two to chop wood for their fires, 
and a third to grind corn for tortilla paste.” 

As they walked away, Bender patted 
his friend delightedly upon the back. 
‘*Now you are doing things. That ought 
to take the wind out of Mr. Jackson’s 
sails. But say!” he added quickly. ‘With 
his mania for sitting on expense don’t you 
suppose that he will object to your weak 
ening the field force?” 

Gilson shrugged. “That’s just what 
I do expect; the very reason for my passing 
it up to him.” 

“You think that he will——” 

” report me to headquarters. I 
don’t think—I’'m_ sure.” 

Suddenly enlightened, Bender grinned. 
“You old fox! I see your game. You 
will call his sympathetic bluff. But take 
care that he doesn’t deal you out from a 
cold deck. Anyway this play is bound 
to serve you with Miss Mabel.” 


The concession to her opinion did serve 
Gilson with Mabel, though, obedient to the 
law of feminine contrariness, she was at 
pains to conceal the fact. For this he 
was largely responsible. Having sized 
her up as a girl of mettle, one of the kind 
that are not to be coaxed with sugar, he 
bore himself toward her with a superlative 
indifference that sharply piqued her sense 
of power. Apparently, she was no more 
in his eyes than the dirtiest enganchada; 
an appearance that was the more mad 
dening because long ago she had divined 
the love that lay behind it. Her inability 
to draw him from his’ entrenchments, 
strange to say, both piqued and pleased 
her; a paradox that is explainable only on 
the hypothesis that she could have no 
further use for a conquered foe. She 
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would have loved, yet feared to defeat him. “But they are drunk—and armed!” 
So, for another month, they played at he stammered. 
cross purposes; Mabel riding or walking “Drunk ? How did they get the liquor?” 
in the cool of the evening with Jackson, “Well— you see—” H hemmed, 
carrying on a desperate flirtation under the hawed, stammered, then un the urge 
indifferent eyes of Gilson who, on his part, of his fright confessed his cowardly folly. 
went quietly about his business. Thinking to placate the mutineers he had 

One morning the rising sun caught ordered aguardiente to be ser ind they 
Mabel and Mrs. Fleming sewing upon the were armed with the machetes, the yard- 
veranda. Fleming was away; had gone long knives used in clearing le 
to Chicago to report personally at a stock “Why didn’t you collect the ip?” she 
holders’ meeting, and thus the heavy work demanded. 
of breaking in a new draft of engancha “What?” he gasped. “G imong 

dores had fallen upon Gilson. To-day, them?” 

d however, he was also away; down the “Yes, Jack would have do 

river purchasing corn for the work folks’ As she stood, puckering brow in 
tortillas. Jackson was the only white angry perplexity, the uproar grew in raucous 
man on the plantation. volume. At the bawl of e drunken 

The latter was in her mind when, look voice she shuddered, remembering thank 
ing over her sewing, Mrs. Fleming asked, fully that Mabel did not understand 
“Well—did he—last night " Spanish. There was room here, ample 

“No, he didn’t,” Mabel bluntly inter room, for one of those troy | tragedies 
rupted. that occasionally make nasty reading in 

Blushing a little, Mrs. Fleming yet northern papers. But the icky little 
brazened it out. ‘He has been so—well, woman never faltered. 

I can’t think of any other word than “You can go,” she said, t I stay by 
‘spoony’ a the plantation.” Then, stan r her foot, 

“Don’t apologize,” Mabel cut in again. she exclaimed, “Oh, if Mr. Gilson were 
“Tt fits—exactly.”’ only here!” 

. lately,” Mrs. Fleming continued. Mabel took pity on Jacks mortified 
“And when you sat out so late I felt sure flush. ‘‘Why, Nell! What ld he do? 
that he would ae Don’t be unjust.” 

“T didn’t let him.” “Do? Drive them!” 

“Why, Mab?” Like a good sister-in ‘Then here’s his chance,’ Mabel said, 
law, Mrs. Fleming wished to see Mabel quietly pointing. ‘“He’s there now—out 
comfortably settled. “I should have imag- at the store.” 

ined—” Dropping her sewing, she jumped “Impossible!” Mrs. Flen cried. ‘‘He 
up. “Good Gracious! What’s that?” couldn’t possibly + 

A shout, long, loud, raucous, came floating But he could and had; rreover his 
over from the galera, and as the two stood,  talismanic appearance sprang out of very 
staring at each other, Jackson turned the | simple causes. Getting a cl e upstream 
corner. Flushed, breathless, an uneasy with the Las Glorias steam launch, he had 
smile accentuated the nervousness it was gained a day on the canoes that were 
intended to conceal. heavily laden with corn. 

“Mutiny!” he exclaimed. “It’s the But now that man and occasion were 

} new batch that Fleming sent down from met, Mrs. Fleming shifted her ground with 
Vera Cruz! Cabos and mandador have feminine suddenness. ‘Come back!” she 
taken to the jungle! Come, we must screamed as, after tying th rse he had 
escape to Las Glorias!” borrowed from Bender, Gilson headed 

. “And leave the plantation without a for the galera. ‘Come back! They have 
white man?” Mrs. Fleming looked her had liquor!” 
surprise. At this season the rubber was Having come on a scared cabo out in the 
cumbered two feet deep with dried grass, jungle, Gilson was aware of the fact. He 
brush, weeds, the jungle growths of a sea knew also that he had to face men with 
son. A match, and two hundred thousand whom the impeccable tradition of Gringo 
dollars investments would go up in smoke. | bravery had been weakened by Jackson’s 
“No,” she finished, “I will stay.” folly. Yet though his uncertainty of re- 
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sults amounted almost to certainty that 
two minutes would see him mincemeat, he 
waved a cheery greeting and sauntered on. 

‘‘Now for a great big bluff!”’ about cov- 
ered his active thought. 

As he approached the yelling ceased 
and the men who were scattered among 
the buildings came running to join the 
bulk of their fellows in the wire compound; 
and as he turned in at the gate the mob 
bunched as does a bunch of harried steers. 
Steerlike, too, it shifted its formation as he 
advanced, those in front slipping back to 
the rear, till one man, bolder than the rest, 
was left to face him. A huge fellow of the 
true Indian type, his broad cheek-bones, 
flat nose, savage eyes, summed the stupid- 
ity, ignorance, cowardly ferocity of his 
hundred mates. Like a red-eyed bull at 
bay, he stood, the mob behind him, un- 
easy, nervous, the more dangerous for its 
innate cowardice. 

Looking on from the veranda, Mabel 
experienced a dread shrinking, the exact 
counterpart of the feeling she had when, 
a little girl, she saw a lion tamer enter a 
cage. She caught herself wishing she had 
called him back; gave a momentary glance 
of wonder at Jackson, who stood, nervously 
chewing his mustache. 

“Can he control them?” she whispered. 

“A minute will tell,’ Mrs. Fleming 
whispered back. 

“No, Sefior, we will not work,” the man 
answered Gilson’s question. ‘‘We have 
been deceived. The food, the work, noth- 
ing is as represented.” 

He doubtless spoke the truth; the rascally 
labor contractors habitually spoon-fed their 
dupes with broth of lies. But the planta- 
tion had made an honest bargain; stood 
to lose thousands by a successful defection. 
Very coolly, Gilson set about the re-estab- 
lishment of authority. 

If he could get them in some kind of 
order. His blue eye wandered coldly 
over the mob. “Form in line!” he sharply 
ordered. ‘‘Then we will talk.” 

Success, life itself, hung in uncertain 
balance that moment. If they did not 
obey—but, curious as children, the pack 
loosened, shuffled into disorderly line. 
The beginnings of discipline thus estab 


’ 


lished, the problem now centered on the’ 


ringleader. 
Gilson surveyed the line. “So you 
won’t work ?” 


’ 


‘‘No, Sefior!” The answer rolled out 
from a hundred throats. 
He pondered. “Very well! there’s no 


hurry. You can take a day to think it 
over. You!” he swung smartly round on 
the ringleader. ‘‘ Gather in the machetes!” 

The man hesitated—one second. The 
hard glance, the hand, lightly resting on 
1 Colt’s 45, told that he, at least, would 
die. ‘Si, Sefior!” Dropping his own 
machete into the hollow of his arm, he 
walked down the line and gathered up the 
blades. 

“Now!” Gilson rapped the pile with 
his gun, and the line started at the steel’s 
sharp ring. ‘Back to the galera! Every 
man! In with you!” 

It was done. As the bolt tt on the 
last mutineer, Mrs. Fleming collapsed in 
a chair. She braced, however, and re 
fused the cologne which Mabel brought. 
“There, there! It was only silliness. 


Now, what do you think of him 

Flushing color drowned out the girl’s 
pallor. ‘I think—that he is splendid.” 

Though she almost whispered it, yet 
Jackson heard, and he plumbed greater 
deeps of mortification when, a few minutes 
later, he offered Gilson insincere con- 
gratulations. ‘‘ You are out of my class,” 
he said with a hollow laugh. “I'd sized 
them up as impossible and going for 
help.” 

Gilson measured him with 
eye. ‘‘ Nobody sick, was there 


vavering 


" “No—but the men—” Jackson unwisely 
blundered on. 

“_oh! the men? Yes! Well, you 
needn’t bother. They’ll be vell after 
they’ve worked your liquor t o©, their 


systems.” 


Laughing uneasily, Jackson concealed 
his fury till he was alone in his office. 
There, alone with his naked soul, he was 
not pretty to look upon. “Oh, you—” 
Beyond blasphemy, he shook both fists 
in the air. “Oh, you—l’ fooled too 
long!” 

Sitting down, he dashed letter off, 
chewing viciously on his mustache the 
while. “There!” he finished “That 
ought to do your business.” 

“He is splendid!” said M Mabel. 


But who shall explain the subtilities, con- 
tradictions, unreason of the complex fem- 
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inine heart? She had never treated Gil- 
son more coldly than she did at table that 
evening and during the month that elapsed 
before an answer came to Jackson’s letter, 
continued to walk and ride with the latter. 

The letter was very much to the point. 
“We beg to inform you that owing to the 
unprecedented falling off in field work as 
shown in the report of Mr. Jackson, we 
have decided to dispense with your ser- 
vices. Dismissal to take effect end of cur- 
rent month.” 

“The beast!” Bender commented, when 
Gilson showed him the letter a few days 
later. ‘‘Pretty raw work. I thought he’d 
make a better job; cover his tracks.” 

Gilson nodded. “He thought to report 
me to Jackson pére, and have me fired for 
cold reasons of state. But it appears from 
one of Fleming’s letters that the old chap 
was sick and the vice-president acted in 
his absence.” 

“Does Jackson know of it?” 

“Only that I’m fired. I spent a whole 
evening with him discussing the sanity of 
the Chicago office.” 

“And the folks?” 

Gilson laughed. ‘He was so good as to 
suggest that I had resigned and they be- 
lieve it. What am I going to do with this?” 
He patted the letter. “Save it for a right 
proper season.” 

The ‘‘season” came the following Sun- 
day, Gilson’s last day as field superintend- 
ent of La Luna; and no stage manager 
could have been more careful in the prepa- 
ration of his climax. Having ordered the 
cookhouse detail back to the fields, he 
came in to lunch confident that Mabel 
would not let the event pass unchallenged. 

“T cannot imagine what constrained 
you to do it,” she said, but in tone so 
gentle that he felt compunction for the 
thing he was about to do. It was the first 
hint of the value she had placed in his con- 
cessions. 

He answered quietly, “The men are 
needed in the fields.” 

“Oh, well.” She glanced at Jackson. 
“Tt isn’t worth while—now. Things will 
soon be changed.” 

“You think so?” Selecting his dis- 
missal from a handful of papers, he handed 
it across the table. Then he watched— 
watched the red tide sweep from the lace 
at her throat up under the fluff of her hair. 
A crackling of paper marked deep emotion 
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as Jackson’s hypocrisy was flashed upon 
her. But she gripped herself in the time 
required to read the letter twice. 

“Thank you,” she said, handing it back. 
“How very interesting! Ill trouble you 
for the butter.” 

Her marvelous coolness drew his ad- 
miration, while his compunction would 
have increased a hundred-fold could he 
have seen her, an hour later, crying into 
her pillow tears of anger and mortifica- 
tion; the latter for herself, the former for 
him. It was all his fault! Of course! If 
he hadn’t spoken so flippantly under the 
Palazio balcony, nor turned her -small 
attempts at revenge with his imperturbable 
front? As for this crowning outrage? 
She would never forgive him. 

Having come to this conclusion she rose, 
for it was hot and stuffy in her bedroom, 
and adjourned to a nest she had made in 
the roots of a big saber down by the river, 
there to take further census of her feelings. 
Catching the flutter of the white skirt, as 
she went by his office, Gilson looked after 
her and, after a moment’s hesitation, fol- 
lowed. He had better stayed. No well- 
regulated girl cares to be disturbed when 
she is trying to get even with her feelings. 
Her glance was coldly interrogative when, 
looking up, she saw him beside her. 

Hesitantly, he began, “I wanted—to 
apologize. It was brutal of me to spring 
that letter on you. If “i 

She interrupted with a weary gesture. 
“What does it matter? I have come to 
expect anything—from you.” 

“And is there no pardon?” He spoke 
very gently. “I had hoped—when we 
met—up there in Mexico City, that—” 
He stopped, chilled by the ironical uplift 
of her brows. 

“The hope you so candidly expressed 
under the Palazio balcony?” She as- 
sisted his puzzled look. “You remem- 
ber, ‘you had hopes.’” 

Dumbfounded, he stared, then a low 
whistle escaped him as his mind laid hold 
of that forgotten incident. The whistle 
was not offensive—particularly. But when 
his mouth puckered—that was a crime. 
She grew hot, all over. 

“T’m surprised ” he began. 








“I’m not,” she promptly interrupted. 
“Everything you do lacks that element— 
even this intrusion.” 

“S—o?” He waited a little while she 
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stared over the river. 
good-by.”’ 

Alone, she fulfilled her first intention, 
and, having finished her cry, felt rather 
disposed to tax her own severity. ‘Oh, 
well,” she compromised. ‘I'll be nice to 
him this evening.” 

But when she returned to the house he 
was gone; over to Las Glorias, Mrs. 
Fleming said, to spend a day before he 
left for the states. Too frightened to cry 
now, she crawled to bed and lay tossing 
in wakeful desperation. And when, next 
morning, hope fluttered in in the shape of 
a telegram from Fleming, countermanding 
the dismissal, she begged to be allowed to 
take it to him. 

When, two hours later, she rode into 
Las Glorias, the fair face of her flushed 
from hard galloping, Bender’s big heart 
smote him! 

‘““He’s gone,” he said. “Went down 
by canoe this morning.” 

Luckily he had taken the precaution 
of lifting her from the saddle. ‘‘Gone?” 
she repeated blankly, then, “‘O—h!”’ 

The misery in the wail abolished certain 
humorous lines about Bender’s mouth. 
He spoke promptly. 

“If you are game for a night run down 
stream on my launch, we may catch him 
before he boards the train at Colorado.” 

If she was game! 

Great is the power of a woman’s tearful 
smile. All that night Bender raced down 
that tropical stream, darting in and out 
of snags and sandbanks, carrying a head 
of steam that bade fair to shake every 
bolt out of the launch. He was profuse in 
comforting words, too. At daybreak they 
still lacked ten miles of the little river 
station, but the V. C., the craziest of experi- 
ments in railroading, had never been known 
to run a train on schedule; there was heaps 
of time. Atleast sohe told her. But alas! 
accidents will happen even to time cards, 
and oh, the cussedness of things! Every 
morning for a month past the train had 
been late from six to ten hours, it would 
be so late every morning for a month to 
come; but because, on this occasion, a half 
hour’s delay would bring happiness to two 
persons, it must needs roll in on time. 

Though Bender almost blew his small 
whistle off, the « jerked onward while 


“Then—T'll say, 


they were still a quarter of a mile away. 
Erect, hands outstretched, as though to 
draw it back, Mabel stood i e bows, 
and almost as though it had felt her re- 
straining will, the train slowed down after 
it had moved a hundred yards. 

“She’s taking on water!” the girl 
screamed. “Oh, hurry, Mr. Bender!” 

She was already running wide open, 
but Bender slapped a half gall f lubri- 
cant into his small furnace at lammed 
the door. 

“Get ready!” Mabel gasped. “Oh, get 
ready to—run!”’ 

“Tut, tut!” he laughed. ‘7 is your 
funeral, girl. Gather up your skirts. 
Now—RuN!” 

How she ran—as a scared deer and, 
withal, just made the last coach as the 
train moved on. It was a perilous high 
step, but she took it, and came face to face 
with Gilson who had stepped out for a 


last look round. She handed him the 
telegram with a “‘Read! Read!” 


A glance, and he shook his head. The 
train was going four miles an hour, and 
rapidly pulling up to its maximum of six. 
She threw a frightened glance around. 
“Oh, please! won’t you—come back— 
with me?” 

It was a very clever jump that he made. 
His burden drove his feet ankle deep in the 
sand, but he did not fall; and not for a 
moment later did she realize that she was 


being kissed, and kissed in th nished 


faces of a Mexican section c1 


‘“‘ Please set me down?” she urged, for 
he showed a disposition to igi brown- 
faced Public Opinion. Yet there were 
compensations in the fervid in which 
she clutched his arm _ to bosom. 
“Oh, I thought you wert ne for- 
ever.” 


His eye twinkled. ‘ Didn’t Bender tell 
you that I was coming back next week ?” 
“OQ—h!” Stopping between the tracks, 
she gazed at him. ‘You don’t mean to 
say that——” 
- just a little jaunt up to the city, 
yes.” 
-that you deliberately sighed. 
“Oh, you —” 
“<Brute’?” he suggested 
She looked archly up. 
Sevior.’” 


n prende, 








Family Jars 


A Little Tale of Cousinly Amenities 


By George Allan England 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


AY, did I ever tell you ’Lout 
Mis’ Sockalexis Bean’s new 


IAN 
bangs? No? I swan, 


WO ay 

aS % that’s too bad! Hitec) th’ 
Q\r S//Aq)| old splint-bottom up nigh 

ONAL F re ene an’I is will? 
I “hitched.” Sumner Sessions very me- 
thodically lighted his corncob with a sul- 
phur match, then carefully stroked back 
the curve of his long, white mustaches. 

“Th’ whole fool business started, d’ye 
see, with them thar bangs. Mis’ Bean— 
her that was Orindy Purrington—seemed 

* to be gittin’ along some into the sere an’ 
yaller. It galled her most oncommon 
how folks was beginnin’ to gossip. 

‘“Lawsee [said some], but Rindy’s 
failin’ up, these days.’ 

“She is, fer fair; I cal’late she ain’t got 
hair enough left to make even so much’s 
a watch-chain!’ 

‘Teeth a-goin’ fast, too, ain’t they?’ 

“*Vep—face fallin’ in like she was 
a-goin’ to swaller it!’ 

‘*] swan, if anybuddy ever wés short on 
fer looks, Rin Bean’s that person!’ 

“ Folks’s talk filtered back to Rindy an’ 
galled her, as I’ve said, somethin’ terrible. 
She stood it as long’s she could, an’ when 
she couldn’t stan’ it no longer she made 
up her mind somethin’ would have to did 
about it. So, after she’d delib’rated good 
an’ plenty, she took some o’ her board- 
money outa the bureau drawer an’ went 
on the cars to Bethel, where she had her 
upper gooms stamped in wax fer a set, 
bought her a pattern o’ black alpacky an’ 
purchased the ’foresaid bangs which made 
all the to-do, lawsuit an’ all, like I’m 
a-goin’ to tell you. 
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“Bangs—yes, they was first-rate bangs 
fer eighty-five cents. Easy to put on, too. 
They was made outa somebuddy’s hair, 
parted fine. Rindy kept ’em pinned in- 
side her Sunday bunnet; then, when she 
put the bunnet on, they’d hang plum down 
over her forred, nat’ral as life. All she 
had t’ do was wet ’em down good an’ 
comb ’em, an’ they’d curl up somethin’ 
grand. I tell you, Rindy looked some 
diff’rent when she got them bangs on, an’ 
the upper set, an’ the new alpacky gownd. 

“Nex’ Sunday after all the modern im- 
provements was installed, you bate she 
didn’t miss meetin’, no sir! Her an’ 
Sockalexis had ben a-backslidin’ for some 
time, what with livin’ five mile from the 
Pond, old Kit goin’ lame an’ the gen’ral 
slump in looks. But that nex’ Sunday— 
not by a jugfult 

“Rindy she got up at five A. M., helped 
Sock chore, streened the milk, got break- 
fast, made Sock wash the buck-board an’ 
card Kit (the first time in two year), done 
up the dishes an’ fed the shoats all by half 
pas’ seven, so’s she’d have two good 
hours to fix up her an’ Sock. They prinked 
some, too, now J bate ye! 

“Elmer Bowker, drivin’ past down the 
Jericho road at eight, seen Rindy shavin’ 
Sock on the side porch, which was most 
unusual. Sock was straddle of a kitchen 
chair with an apurn pinned ’round his 
red neck, an’ Rindy was ’tarnally layin’ 
it to him with a razor. Elmer said he 
heerd Sock hollerin’ an’ Rindy encouragin’ 
of him. 

““Aow! Aow-ow-ow-ow-w-w-w! 
Whatcher pullin’ so for, consarn ye?’ 

“*Sh-hh-h, Sock! You set still jest a 
minute an’ I’ll be done. Remember, it’s 
in a good cause!’ 
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* Cause H——|! QOo-00-000! That 
cussed razor’s duller’n a ’tarnal shovel!’ 

“* Hush!’ 

““Thar! Now you’ve did it! I’m 
bleedin’ like a ’tarnation pig! Yes I be, 
too—I c’n feel it runnin’ down my neck— 
I’m all a gore o’ blood. Now I hope 
you’re satisfied!’ 
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with teeth an’ bangs, su’thin’ like a shiver 
went over the folks on the steps, waitin’ 
fer the las’ bell. It amazed ’em, it stunned 
an’ almost terrified ’em—’twan’t accordin’ 
to nature, such v’ilent an’ sudden changes. 
The folks was sure _ thunderstruck—it 
boded no good, no good at all, like you’re 
a-goin’ to see right square off. 
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“Whatcher pullin’ so for, consarn ye?” 


“ Sock he bellered like a yearlin’, but 
he had to set an’ take it. Rindy’s ’bout 
six sizes bigger, anyway, so he hadn’t no 
show to skip out. 

“After the shave, Rin she got out his 
old brown suit an’ brushed it good, turned 
his rubber collar inside out, got his satin 
necktie with the pansies embroidered 
onto it, combed his hair an’ made him 
grease his boots. Then she turned him 
loose, told him not t’ stir outa the door- 
yard, an’ sailed in on her own prinkin’. 

“Fur be it from me to understan’ the 
innardness 0’ that grand fixin’ up. All is, 
when Rindy an’ Sock druv up to the meetin’ 
house, Kit’s coat all shiny, Sock shaved 
an’ with his collar on, her in the alpacky, 


“*T be a-failin’ up fast, hey? I be short 
on fer looks, be 12’ Rin’s gait an’ bearin’ 
fairly screeched them questions as she 
peraded up the aisle to her pew, with 
Sockalexis trailin’? on behind, squeakin’ 
in his greased boots an’ lookin’ like he’d 
ben catched a-stealin’ sheep. Sech wicked, 
worldly vanity as Rin’s, I never seen in this 
here mortial vale of tears; it fairly brustled 
out all over her. Scand wicked, 
worldly pride. She stayed to Sunday 


school, too, an’ aft’noon meetin’. ”*Twas 
plum _insultin’. 

“Some was mad, som ughed, an’ 
some, worse luck, was bit by the green- 
eyed monster. 

“Mis’ Ame Twitchell, Rin’s first cousin, 
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“ Sech wicked, 


was one 0’ the worst-bit ones, full 0’ con- 
sumin’, gnawin’ envy. All that week an’ 
the next she made the grasshopper a bur- 
den to Ame. Day after day, whenever 
Ame wa’n’t chorin’ or in the spool-mill, 
twas Bangs, Alpacky, Shave, Necktie, 
Grease, Bunnet, Teeth. Ame told me that 
long to’ards the last on it he got to dreamin’ 
he was a fashion-magazine with larded 
boots an’ bangs fer whiskers. 

“*Pshaw! What’s the use, Luell? Jest 
‘cause Rin makes a ’tarnal fool outa her- 
self, what for you want to?’ 

“*“Pshaw as much as you’re a mind 
to, Ame Twitchell, but you’d oughta be 
ashamed o’ yourself to see Rin “arrayed 
like one o’ these,” an’ me goin’ to meetin’ 
in my old print polonay, with my Congress 
boots all worn to a frazzle! An’ as fer 
your looks, well——!’ 

“*QOh hush! Even ef I wanted you an’ 
me t’ be a couple o’ dum fools, where 
d’you think the money’d come from? 
You think we’re Rockyfellers, hey ? Where'd 
the money come from, J’d Jike t’ know?’ 

““Money? Did you say money? I 
thank th’ Lord I ain’t so thick as you 
be, Ame Twitchell! Money? How about 
old Belle? Why don’t you take an’ sell 
her to Sock? She ain’t over an’ above 
spry, I admit, but you’re lucky on hoss- 
tradin’—he’ll buy, all right—you see if he 
won't. Fix her up a mite an’ she'll be 





worldly vanity” 


good fer fifty anyway. Or p’raps he’d swap 
his Kit, an’ give su’thin’ to boot. Then——’ 

“*What? You want me t’ cheat my 
neighbor an’ perjure my etarnai soul jes’ 
to gratify your wicked, worldly vanities? 
Why Luell, how you do talk! Ef I had 
thoughts like them thar, I’d keep ’em to 
myself, at least, an’ not——’ 

“*Vanities? Wicked? Jes’ ‘cause I 
want t’ look decent an’ red myself up a 
bit so’s not to be a laughin’-stock with 
Cousin Rin? Oh Ame, Ame! When we 
was married——!’ 

“Gosh a’mighty, but words did fly some, 
though! They flew fer sev’ral weeks, hot 
an’ heavy, mornin’, noon an’ night an’ 
Sundays, till finally old Ame petered out. 
Yes, Luella wore him to a reg’lar frazzle, 
till he weakened, wavered an’ give in jes’ 
fer the sake o’ peace. When a man can’t 
eat a meal o’ vittles ner lay in his bed 
*thout hearin’ one perpetual yap-yap- 
yappin’, he gits so, after a while, that he’ll 
rob his gran’mother fer the sake 0’ peace. 
And Ame loved peace oncommon well, 
too. So ’twas peace he bought, with his 
own conscience. He made up his mind 
he’d swap old Belle, he give plum in to 
Luella, an’ he promised when the deal 
was carried through, that he’d turn the 
boot—what thar was of it—over to his 
lovin’ wife fer the carryin’ out of her 
heart’s desire. 
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“Now Belle, d’you see, had been a 
good one in her day, but of late years 
she’d ben a-runnin’ down, runnin’ down, 
same’s everythin’ on this mortial foot- 
stool does ef you give it time enough. 
She was thinner ’n a_hay-rake, her 
coat was shaggy as a b’ar’s hide, she’d 
a cast in one eye, was spavined an’ had 
the heaves somethin’ dretful. Besides, 
su’thin’ had went wrong with her nose, 
so she whistled all-fired bad, ’spite of all 
anybuddy c’d do. Sounded like a tarna- 
tion en-gine, when she got het up to her 
full speed. Speed? Yep, old an’ rickety 
as Belle was, she had some speed left in 
her, somewheres, ’specially uphill. Some 
hosses is built like that—they run a heap 
sight better up a grade than they do on th’ 
level. Belle come of blooded stock, way, 
way back; ’twas filtered out purty thin, I 
vum, but still it’d show out now an’ then, 
on occasions. So the case wa’n’t quite 
hopeless. 

“Ame, havin’ strangled his conscience 
t’ death, an’ then stomped on it, made up 
his mind to do the job good an’ lib’ral. 
He thunk an’ thunk, a couple o’ days, an’ 
then he done a few things. The result 
was his new thoroughbred, jes’ in from the 
West, an’ not fer sale, swap er hire. 

“Say, d’you know anything ’bout hosses, 
hey? D’you know they’ll eat pork? Well, 
they will, when it’s fed ’em an’ they have 
to. The heaves stops, subsequent, though 
they’re an all-fired sight wuss, afterwards. 
Belle went right onto a meat diet, hog- 
meat an’ oil-cakes. Yep, linseed-oil— 
it'll fat a rail fence. Belle took on weight 
amazin’. Cur’us thing ’bout  oil-cakes, 
though; once a hoss has ben fatted on ’em, 
an’ then grows pickid agin, there ain’t 
nothin’ in God’s world ’ll put flesh onto 
him a second time. You can try as much 
as you’re a mind to: it ain’t no use. Belle 
got pork an’ oil-cake good an’ plenty, plus 
clean oats; she certainly did pick up 
amazin’ fast, more so as Ame never took 
her a step outa the barn for as much as two 
solid weeks. A pair o’ clippers in Ame’s 
hands soon smoothed the rough coat in 
good style; so Belle’s own mother wouldn't 
a-knowed_ her. 


The spavin come down 
too, by reason o’ liniment, an’ a pair o’ 
nose-springs took away the loudest o’ the 
whistles. Ame couldn’t stop ’em alto- 


gether, but shucks! a little tag-end o 
wheeze never could faze him. 

“*Tt’s danged lucky fer me, though,’ 
he said to himself, puttin’ on the final 
kedidoes, ‘that Sockalexis Bean lives on 
risin’ ground right snug to Androscoggin 
Falls. The roar of that thar water’s sure 
wuth a power 0’ money to me! Now Ill 
borrer Dudley’s new buggy fer a couple o’ 
days, git me a quart of XXX, ’ see what 
can be did in the manner o’ family busi- 
ness!’ 


“*Bout the next evenin’, Sock was 
a-rockin’ on his side porch, listenin’ to the 
high-water boomin’ over the Falls, and 
luggsuriatin’ in his old clo’es, when some- 
buddy druv up th’ hill at od smart 
lick. The hoss jerked a trifl its gait 
(and no wonder, with a pint r of XXX 
coursin’ through its  vitials) t it went 
long right lively, jes’ the san Its coat 
looked sleek an’ fine; ’twasat pstandin’ 
critter, plump an’ well-hung, diffrent from 
the gen’ral run o’ South Pond nags. Sock, 


allus keen fer hoss-flesh an’ 
set up sudden an’ took notice 
“Half an hour later, back 


ood trade, 


rig come 


agin, an’ Sock seen ’twas An Cwitchell 
drivin’. He’d ben ’round Locke’s 
Mills, ’cross the bridge, an’ so down the 


Gore road. Sock hailed hin 
‘Hey, thar, hey! Hold 
can’t ye . 
“Whoa! Whoa-a-aa, Shhhhh!’ _ hol- 
lered Ame, makin’ a great t vith the 


minute, 


lines. ‘Whoa, consarn ye! Stan’ still 
thar! Whoa ——’ 

“*Gosh a’mighty!’ said Sock t’ himself, 
‘It’s every mite he can do t’ stop!’ 

“<Excuse me!’ hollered Ame from quite 
a smart piece up the road. * ks use me. 
It’s tarnation hard t’ hold the critter when 
she gits goin’. That’s the t of these 
here high-steppers. Danged ef Vd a- 


nowed she 
Indiany 


bought th’ mare at all, ef I'd 
was so all-fired jumpy. Fr 


yep—an’ the hardest-bitted te ever I 
drawed a rein over. By th’ y, how’d 
you like?’ . 

" “¢Fine, fine! When did you git ‘er? 


What’s her record ?’ 


“*One-ten an’ a quarter, ! ured half- 


mile; sired by Westmont; | ly had her 
*bout a fortnit, but I c’n se eady she’s a 
hummer! At first I vummed | ouldn’t 
sell, but now, well, she’s to iey swilt 
fer me.’ 
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“ Taggin’ after that local freight with curous persistency” 


“The minute’s silence that come then 
was jes’ actually bendin’ down with possi- 
bilities. 

Sock turned his cud, scratched his bald 
spot an’ finally asked: 

“*What’ll you take for ’er?’ 

“* As she stands ?’ 

“*Vep!’ 

“Seventy-five an’ your Kit.’ 

“Pll give Kit an’ fifty.’ 

“*Sixty an’ it’s a go!’ 

“*Bridle throwed in?’ 

“*Vep! 

““Tll go ye! You’ve traded hosses, 
mister! Onhitch!’ 

“ B’lieve it or not, ’twas did as quick as 
that. °*Twas allus a word an’ a/deed with 
Sock, anyway, an’ sometimes the deed 
afore the word. Sock had heered some 
rumors Ame had let float around concernin’ 
his new mare; he’d seen her trot an’ liked 
her; he wanted her an’ had the money; 
he was a born trader; over an’ above his 
daily vittles an’ drink, he traded. In 
twenty minutes more they’d shifted, Kit 
was hooked up to th’ buggy, the boot was 
thumb out an’ counted over, and Ame 
had druv away, leavin’ that antique, pork- 
fed, oil-cake-stuffed, spavined, broken-down 
fossil with anti-whistle springs in its 
nose, standin’ in Sockalexis Bean’s box- 
stall. 
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“Well, Sock found out in less’n twenty- 
four hours. First time he druv her, which 
was nex’ mornin’, an’ got away from the 
roar o’ the Falls, he heerd su’thin’ kind-a 
whistley in her breathin’. He stopped, 
got out an’ looked in her nose. Yep— 
springs. He said a bad word, suspicion 
dawnin’ on him fast; he looked at her 
knees an’ fetlocks—then he knowed the 
wusst. March hares is petrified mum- 
mies ’side of what Sockalexis Bean was 
then. Deacon er no deacon, he hollered 
su’thin’ scand’lous, throwed his hat in the 
dust an’ stomped on it, called himself 
blasphemious epitaphs, an’ gen’rally 
smashed the third commandment like 
you’d smash an egg on a rock. Then he 
druv home. 

“From that thar minute, su’thin’ was 
a-brewin’ fer Ame Twitchell, but Sock he 
never let on. No, he never mentioned it 
to nobuddy, not even to Rindy, who 
scolded day an’ night ’bout the dicker he’d 
made. Sock said ‘Pshaw!’ an’ let on to 
like the new mare fine, fine! Even when 
he met Ame at the Pond he never so much 
as peeped. 

““How’s the new high-stepper suit ye, 
hey?’ Ame would ask with a grin, heapin’ 
of insults onta injuries. 
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“ Somebuddy else runnin’, too; yellin’ like a soul in torment” 


“*Fust rate! Couldn’t be better!’ 

“Trot good ?’ 

“¢ Best rudder, I swaney, I ever see!’ 

“Wind all right? J’ints sound?’ 

“*Sound’s a die!’ 

“Swap back ?’ 

“*Guess not!’ 

“Then he’d drive on with that poor 
busted-down critter, lookin’ pleased as 
Punch. 

“Spite of all he c’d do, Belle took to 
runnin’ down pow’ful fast. The sleek 
coat growed ragged agin, fetlocks got long 
haired, spavin’ set in wuss ’n ever, an’ 
whistles begun t’ sound like a dum loco- 
motive. But as I was sayin’, Socka- 
lexis never peeped so much ’s a word. 
Ame, though, wa’n’t so close-mouthed; 
he let the story leak, an’ leak it did, till 
all of Oxford County was laughin’ up its 
sleeve. Also, cousin Luell Twitchell 
showed up in meetin’ from that time on, 
a dum sight more scrum’shus than Rindy 
’d ever ben. Oh, things was bad, bitter 
bad an’ sore for the Beans; but Sockalexis 
bided his time, he bided his time. 

“Now I'll have you know the railroad 
runs through South Pond village in a most 
cur’ous manner, right plum through the 
main street len’thwise fer half a mile ’fore 
it swings off in a stiff up-grade ’round the 
lake to Locke’s Mills. Snug to the deepo 


} 


thar’s a side-track where the local freight 
puts in back o’ the freight-shed every 
afternoon. It’s a quiet spot, pow’ ful 
secluded. Yes. 

“Well, one P. M., Ame he druv to town 
fer grain, vittles an’ cider, an’ hitched Kit 
by the deepo while he was a-tradin’ in 
Andrews’ store. Sock was in town, too, 
but not fer grain ner cider: bigger 
game, much bigger, he was after. He 
hitched nex’ to Ame, an’ waited. 


“He didn’t have t’ wait | fore the 
local freight backed down to ad a car 
at the shed. You bet Sock a-keepin’ 
his eyes peeled bout then. Things looked 


fav’rable, an’ no mistake—the street was 
purty nigh deserted an’ the caboose o’ the 
train stood not two rod aw Sock he 
waited an’ waited, like a spider watchin’ 


I 
a fat fly. He seen Opportunity knockin’ 


at his door, an’ he wa’n’t the man to turn 
a lady down; he didn’t let her knock in 
vain—— 

“Ef you’d-a ben down thar back o’ the 
freight-shed, Mister, you might-a seen a 
long, wiry cuss, answerin’ to the name 0’ 
Sockalexis Bean onhitch Ame’s hoss in a 
casual manner, lead her, wagon an’ all, 
up to the caboose, an’ make a good, hard 
knot with the bridle ’round the nd-rail. 
Then you might-a seen the me man 
saunter away to the deepo tform, set 
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down on a baggage-truck, light his T. D. 
an’ prepare fer joyous doins. 

““Toot! Toot !— Ding - dong - ding - 
dong!—’ Why, that’s the local gittin’ 
ready t’ pull out fer Locke’s Mills. 

“Chu! Chu! Chu! Chuchuchu- 
chuchu’ (wheels a-slippin’!) ‘Chu! Chu! 
CHU! CHU!’ (sand on the rail!) ‘CHU! 
—CHU!—CHU !——’ 

“Su’thin’ tugs kind-a gentle at Kit’s 
head, an’ she moves forrard at a slow 
walk. 

“¢ Chu! Chu! Chu! Chu! Chu! Chu!——’ 

“The walk briskens up a bit, kind-a 
develops into a lope; the wagon jounces 
over th’ rails as it comes in onto the track. 

“ ¢ Chuchuchuchuchuchu chu chuchuchu 
chu!——’ 

“A trot! See! The old hoss is_be- 
ginnin’ to step out right peart! Ears laid 
back an’ reins a-trailin’, thar she goes, 
taggin’ after that local freight with cur’ous 
persistency. ‘Things begin bouncin’ in the 
wagon, too—looks bad fer the eggs—yes, 
thar they go! My land, what a splattera- 
tion! Flour? Jeems Rice, what a dust 
flour does raise when a bagful busts! 

“¢ ChuChuChuChuChuChuChuChuChu 
Chu!——’ 

“Lopin’ now, Kit? Sure enough, so ye 
be! Bounce! Bounce! Slam! Bang /— 
Kit’s fully onlimbered ’bout now, swingin’ 
along at a fine, free stride—thar’s kind-a 
like a haze o’ parcels all ’round the wagon; 
the road-bed begins t’ look all-fired un- 
tidy in the wake o’ the percession. Yes, 
that’s the cider-jug! Cider’s mighty full 
o’ gas, ain’t it? Hear th’ explosion when 
it hits? Gallopin’?—Whee-ee-ee! Look 
at ’’errun! My land, thar goes the whiffle- 
tree, all t’ thunder! Wagon’s runnin’ 
lopsided, ain’t it? Yes, that’s the off hind- 
wheel hittin’ a rock! Up she goes, an 
down in a rain o’ spokes an’ felly! Now 
the ex is draggin’! By gosh, it catches a 
tie—such a pull! Ricochet, they useter 
call it in the army; wagon flies high an’ 
comes down all of a scatter!—Thar, Kit’s 
free at last! Wagon’s t’other side up in 
the ditch, what ain’t strung ’long the track 
in pieces. Jes’ the harness left now an’ 


Kit runnin’ like a rabbit—no reel danger 
fer Kit up that grade an’ with Locke’s 
Mills only a mile away, but all-fired stren- 
uous! Somebuddy else runnin’, too. What ? 
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Ame Twitchell? Why, I vum, so ’tis, 
’way behind, runnin’ an’ yellin’ like a soul 
in torment etarnal. No chance fer Ame, 
though—the old hoss has got about a mil- 
lion times too big a start—Ame’s sure out 
of it, but he keeps a-runnin’ an’ a-screechin’ 
jes’ the same; after him a gang o’ South 
Ponders, hollerin’, yellin’, scootin’ up the 
track like a pack of crazy devils in a fit. 
Red faces, wavin’ arms, sweat, dust, an’ 
laughter, most uproarious, ondecent laugh- 
ter. What? Laughter? Why, ef it ain’t 
Sockalexis Bean that’s laughin’! Yes— 
an’ ef he don’t stop this very minute, right 
plum off, he’ll sure bust his suspender 
buttons an’ throw a conniption-fit! 

“*Jumpin’? Jewsharps!’ 

“'Th’ brakeman o’ the local has jes’ came 
back over the top o’ the train an’ catched 
a glimpse of an old hoss, all dust an’ sweat, 
thunderin’ along th’ track like a runaway 
cyclone in the midst of a cloud o’ gravel 
an’ ballast, with th’ whole tarnation town 
screamin’ after her—— 

“* Jumpin’ Jewsharps |——’ 

“One dive, an’ he’s down the ladder into 
the caboose, jammin’ on the air. Jerk! 
Jolt! Grind-d-d-d!—Zeeeeee! — Wheeeee- 
eu-eu-uuu !—— 

“Everybuddy runs up, pantin’, My 
land, what’s the matter? Everybuddy’s 
askin’ ’bout a million questions with the 

‘ Everybuddy ? 





last tag-end o’ breath. j 
Well, no, not quite. No, Mr. Sockalexis 
Bean ain’t thar; ’bout that time he’s 
jouncin’ outa town behind old Belle, sound 
an’ well an’ happier than most men ever is. 
Happy? Did I say happy? Yes, let it 
go at that, seein’ as I ain’t got the tongues 
o’ Jew an’ Greek to say it better. 

“No, it never hurt Kit none, after she’d 
cooled down an’ rested a bit; but the 
wagon an’ supplies was too fragmentary 
to ever be got together agin at any one 
spot. Lawsuit? My land, yes—it run 
six months or a year; if you want to you 
can find out all ’bout it down to Berlin 
court-house. Damages? Yes-s-s—but 
precious small ones; the jury, d’you see, 
knowed both sides o’ the story. Damages? 
Pshaw! Not much more ’n enough to 
buy Luell Twitchell a set o’bangs to match 
them what Rindy Bean kep’ pinned in the 
front o’ her best Sunday-go-to-meetin’ 
bunnet.” 
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The Lion and the Mouse 


Charles Klein's Successful Drama of the Great American 
Money King Told in Story Form 


By Owen Johnson 
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Judge Rossmore and_ his 
wife awaited with shrinking 
dread the return of their 
daughter, Shirley, from 
Europe. A few months before, Judge 
Rossmore of the U. S. Supreme Court bore 
an envied name, with a fortune ample to 
afford his only child every worldly delight. 
Bankrupt, his fair name under suspicion, 
with the certain prospect of impeachment, 
the trial that is now the hardest to meet 
is the return of his own child ignorant of 
the family disgrace. Unjust misfortune has 
shattered their faith, but has taken noth- 
ing from the gentle dignity of the wife nor 
the quiet courtesy of the judge, proof even 
against the petty annoyances of enforced 
poverty, often in their reiteration more 
difficult to endure than the shock of 
tragedies. To their dismay, Judge Stott 
arrives ahead, confessing that his courage 
failed him when it came to the point of 
revealing the catastrophe. The express 
man lugs in the trunks—eleven in all 
an incongruous reminder of their departed 
prosperity, that makes the coming revela- 
tion seem unnecessarily cruel. 

Shirley runs in, glowing with health and 
happiness, a radiant, unconscious child of 
fortune, with a strange new joy in her man 
ner, the charm of the romance that has 
come into her life. 

She turns to her father. Something 
strange in the constraint of his welcome 
surprises her. She turns to her mother, 
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Octopus,” which she has just finished. 
In it, strangely enough, she has drawn a 
picture of John Burkett Ryder. 

As soon as she is left alone with Stott, 
she returns at once to Ryder, learning be- 
yond a doubt of his responsibility for her 
father’s disgrace, for Ryder has even re- 
fused to produce the letters of inquiry 
from her father which would establish 
his innocence. 

“Tt seems as though you can fight any- 
thing in this world but money,” says 
Shirley, staring before her. Then turning 
with an indignant revolt at his helpless 
despair, she cries: “Well, I am going to 
fight money. I am going to fight John 
Burkett Ryder!” 

It is the cry that opens up the tremen- 
dous struggle of a woman against the cyni- 
cism of dollars. Just how she will fight 
she does not know. Yet already a plan 
is in her mind. 

At this very moment Jefferson Ryder 
appears. He has heard of their troubles, 
and in straightforward, honest fashion has 
come directly to ask the girl he loves to 
marry him and accept his help, trembling 
lest she should have seen in the papers his 
reported engagement to Katharine Rob- 
erts, daughter of the powerful senator, an 
engagement which his father has deter- 
mined upon, and in characteristic manner 
has announced. Shirley is on the point of 
accepting him, when the judge, who has 
found no one to carry the trunks, returns, 
and stops in amazement at the specta- 
cle of the son of his worst enemy under 
his roof. Jefferson, utterly unconscious, 
shoulders a trunk and starts up the stairs. 
Turning to his daughter, Judge Rossmore 
bitterly expresses his mortification. She 
recognizes that he is right and’ resolves to 
send Jefferson away, renouncing her idea 
of the marriage. 

At first she tells Jefferson she cannot 
marry him against his father’s wish, then 
because of their fathers’ enmity, then that 
the public report of his engagement has 
made it impossible. Finally, she says 
brokenly that any excuse will serve, only 
he must go. He bows, takes her hand, 
and goes out without looking back. Shir 
ley, who has gone through the scene in a 
passion of self-immolation, stands a mo- 
ment silently. For the moment, the great 
struggle to which she has dedicated her 
self is forgotten—only the heart speaks and 
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the sacrifice and the cry of her soul goes 
up as the curtain falls on the sobbing girl. 


II 


In the rigid, elegant private library of 
John Burkett Ryder, Senator Roberts and 
his daughter, Kate, await the return of the 
magnate. Jorkins in stiff pompousness 
at the door is receiving instructions from 
the confidential secretary, the Hon. Fitzroy 
Bagley, who lends to the social ambitions 
of Mrs. Ryder the experience of four years 
in which he was third groom of the bed- 
chamber to the second son of England’s 
queen. The secretary reproves Jorkins 
for his negligence in allowing the lower 
staircase to be unguarded, exclaims at the 
inefficiency of the police that permits the 
richest man in the world to be kodaked 
with impunity, and loftily turns down the 
senator’s request for a private interview 
for a friend. 

When the senator leaves, Kate lingers 
behind, and though she forbids Bagley’s 
further devotion she remains quite willingly 
to listen to his protestations. Jefferson 
coming in, asks to see his father. Impos- 
sible. There are already three appoint- 
ments, including the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. Mrs. 
Ryder sweeps in to implore an interview 
for an admiral—a gorgeous, floundering 
somewhat overdressed lady. She brings a 
reply from Sarah Green, author of “The 
Great American Octopus,” announcing 
that she will call that afternoon. Jefferson, 
who is unaware of Shirley’s literary career, 
looks up in surprised interrogation. Bagley 
condescends to explain. The woman has 
had the impertinence to make Mr. Ryder 
the principal character. Impertinence, 
as though that were all! She not only 
refused his first summons to the office, but 
a second one to the house, replying that 
she preferred her invitation should come 
from Mrs. Ryder. Still more astounding 
to Bagley is the fact that she has won her 
way and now is to arrive on the express 
invitation of the dutiful wife. Jefferson’s 
delight at the girl’s independence is abruptly 
stilled as Jorkins enters and whispers 
hoarsely, 

“Mr. Ryder, sir—he’s here, sir!” 

Jefierson stiffens, Mrs. Ryder starts, 
Bagley in a fluster, throws an anxious 
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glance over the desk and stalks out to meet 
his chief. 

Jefferson implores his mother to inter- 
cede for him with his father, confessing 
that he cannot forget Shirley. |The 
mother’s simple heart is touched. She 
promises, she qualifies, she bites her lip 
and rolls her eyes towards the door. From 
the hall, the nervous, 
dynamic voice of Ry- 
der reaches them like 
the warning rush of a 
flying engine. The 
mother instantly whis- 
pers, 

“Perhaps after all 
you had better tell him 
yourself, dear.” 

The next moment 
Ryder bursts into the 
room—a spare, electric 
man—swoops down on 
his desk, flinging a 
word each to his wife 
and his son, pounces 
on a card, grunts out 
the name of the gov- 
ernor of a great state, 
dismisses him curtly 
and begins to run 
through his papers like 
a flame devouring a 
prairie. Mrs. Ryder, 
after weakly attempt- 
ing to speak with him, 
quickly departs with a 
deprecating glance at 
her son. 

“Jefferson, do you 
want to see me?” roars 
the father in a voice to 
set an army in motion. 

“IT do,” Jefferson 
says firmly. 

“Thaven’t the time,” 
snaps out Ryder, al- 
ready buried in his correspondence, ‘but 
I'll give it to you.” Then as Jefferson 
begins, he halts him with a warning, “No 
philosophic twaddle, my boy. No Tolstoi, 
he’s a thinker, you’re not. No Bernard 
Shaw, he’s funny and you’re not. Now 
go on, go on, go on!” 

Jefferson, who has started boldly, falls 
back like a frightened debtor but quickly 
returning to the charge tells him flatly that 
he will no longer consent to be engaged to 
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Kate Roberts. The father abruptly puts 
aside his papers and his cigar, rises and 
comes forward, saying with genuine af- 
fection, “‘ Don’t be a fool, Jeff.” For a mo- 
ment he argues with him until the thought 
of Rossmore and his daughter springs into 
his mind, and with a burst of anger that 
clouds the hungry, vulture-like face with 
a passion of the evil 


one, he strikes the desk 
and glares suspiciously 
at his son. 

“Tf the inside his- 
tory of every commer- 
cial enterprise were 
known,” says Jeffer- 
son doggedly, defend- 
ing Judge Rossmore, 
“how many would 
escape conviction? 


Would you, father?” 
Ryder bursts into a 


furious denunciation, 
ending angrily, “It’s 
no use disinheriting 
you, you wouldn’t 


care.” Then pound- 
ing the desk and shak- 


ing a furious finger at 
him, he roars ‘‘ You’re 
the only fl 


sh and 
blood that belongs to 
me. You see my 
ness. You see I want 
you with me—and you 
take advantage, you 
take advantage!” 
Moved by this, un- 


W eak- 


usual disp! Jeffer- 
son tells him that what 
he wants is to be him 


self, to go vay and 
cease being always the 
hest man 


son of the r 
in the world. Suspi- 
ciousof histrue motive, 


Ryder gets him to promise he will not seek 
out Shirley. Jefferson reluctantly gives him 
his hand on it. Then remembering that 
he must read the advance report of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission in time 
for it to reach the Senate, Ryder claps his 


sen on the back and hurries him to the 
door. 

‘The servant announces Miss Green. 
Jefferson reiterates his intention of leaving 


and departs. desk, 


Ryder back at the 
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does not even lift his head from the report. 
A telephone rings. He slams it off. A 
paragraph sets him in a-fury, and at this 
moment of his irritation the door opens 
and Jorkins announces, 

‘Miss Green.” 

Shirley enters quietly, remaining at the 
door, waiting the opening of the great 
struggle for the honor of her father. Ryder 
throwing down the document shoots a 
quick glance in her direction, and plainly 
surprised at her youth and loveliness hastily 
puts away his cigar. 

“Um—and are you Miss Green?” he 
says with blunt directness. 

“That is my nom de plume,’ Shirley 
answers. ‘Are you Mr. Ryder?” 

Surprised at the simplicity and dignity 
of her manner, Ryder insensibly changing 
his tone, asks her to be seated, and picking 
up her book, goes at once to the point, 
saying, 

“IT want to ask you, Miss Green, where 
you got the character of the central figure, 
the Octopus, as you call him.” 

“From imagination—of course.’ 

“You’ve sketched a pretty big man here.” 

“He has possibilitiese—” Shirley re 
plies, “but I think he makes very poor 
use of them.” 

Ryder starts and hurriedly frames the 
question he has had in mind. 

“What do you think of him as a type? 
How would you classify him?” 

‘“As the greatest criminal of the age,” 
Shirley answers directly. ‘He is avarice 

egotism and ambition incarnate. He 
loveg money because he loves power. And 
he loves power more than mankind or 
womankind.” 

“Rather strong!” comments Ryder, 
switching his chair about. , 

“Of course,” she says demurely, ‘no 
such man ever really existed.” 

Ryder glances up sharply, Shirley’s face 
shows po signs of a smile. At her inquiry, 
he explains that he wishes her to edit his 
biography. Rising he unlocks a strong 
box and puts before her a mass of papers. 
She expresses doubts as to the wisdom of 
such a book, answering quietly to his 
amazed inquiry, 

“‘Supposing everyone wished to be the 
richest and most powerful man in the 
world—don’t you think it would postpone 
indefinitely the era of the brotherhood of 
man?” 


’ 
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The first clash has come between the 
opposing points of view, the idealism of the 
woman, the cynicism of the man. Ryder 
startled at this presentation, seeks again 
to find out how she obtained these details 
which he recognizes as belonging to his 
own life—reading finally the passage that 
has astounded him: 

“With all his physical bravery, John 
Broderick was intensely afraid of death.” 

Then forgetting that he is betraying him- 
self, he cries, ‘Who told you that? I’ve 
never mentioned that to a living soul!” 

“Most men who amass money are afraid 
of death,” Shirley says thoughtfully, “for 
death is the only thing which can separate 
them from their money.” 

Ryder burst into a roar of laughter— 
perhaps relieved at this simple explanation. 
Then turning to her with an air of flatter- 
ing intimacy, he asks, 

“Where did you get these details? 
Come, take me into your confidence.” 

“T have,” Shirley answers quickly, “and 
it has cost you just a dollar and a half.” 

Pushing back impatiently, Ryder ex- 
claims that he cannot make her out, that 
she is just like his son Jefferson. 

“What’s the matter with him,” asks 
Shirley; ‘“‘does he want to marry the wrong 
girl?” 

“Now how did you know that!” ex- 
claims Ryder, astounded. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I should imagine 
any girl would be the wrong girl if you 
hadn’t picked her out yourself.” 

Ryder’s hands fall slowly as he stares at 
Shirley, interested no longer in the book, 
but in this extraordinary personality. 
Amazed at her fearlessness, perplexed, 
amused, thoroughly charmed, he seizes the 
telephone, crying impetuously, 

“T like you, upon my soul I do! I am 

going to introduce you to my wife and 
son id . : 
“What a commander-in-chief,” inter- 
rupts Shirley, mischievously. ‘You al- 
ways tell people what they are to do, don’t 
you?” 

Utterly flabbergasted, Ryder turns with 
a smothered ejaculation and, gulping down 
his amazement, cries, 

“Well I—will you do me the honor to 
meet my family!” 

Victor at every point, Shirley hastily 
bows her head to hide her laughter and 
her triumph. 




















“ The letters that will 


While Ryder returns to the telephone, 
Shirley glances through the manuscript 
of the biography. All at once she stops, 
staring at the very papers she has deter- 
mined to get, the letters her father wrote, 
the letters that will clear him. The shock 
paralyzes her faculties; before she can re- 
cover herself Ryder, noticing the change, 
comes to her side, recognizes the writing, 
and snatching the letters from her angrily 
locks them in a drawer of his desk. 

By pretending to have seen the signa- 
ture, Shirley leads him to discuss the case 
of Judge Rossmore. Trusting in the im- 
pression she sees she has made, she im- 
pulsively appeals to his sympathies. She 
might as well have besought a granite wall 
to move. The master of business has no 
sympathies. She has touched him on the 
raw, and found only a machine, relentless 
and without comprehension of pity. The 
utter hopelessness of moving such a tyrant 
swells up before her. Momentarily she 
loses faith, and with difficulty controls her 
feelings. When Ryder looks at her in 
surprise, she hastily explains that it is the 
artistic temperament in full working order, 
aroused by a tragic story. The arrival of 
Kate and the senator save her further 





explanations. Jorkins is overcot t re 
ceiving an order to serve tea in the holy of 
holies, and upon this Jefferson es in 


to say good bve. 


The father carries his son over and pre 
sents him to Miss Green, to the utter dum 
founding of Jefferson who, suddenly con- 
fronted with Shirley, almost b the 
situation. Ryder, after explaining to Shir- 
ley that Miss Roberts is to be son’s 
wife, and recommending her to talk with 
Jeff as she talked to him, goes over to 
Senator Roberts and whispers his ear 
that though Jefferson has a will of his own, 
he will come around. Meanwhile Shirley, 


revolting at the heartlessness of Ryder, has 
resolved to gain possession of |} 
letters by any means. 
Jeff to get her the key of his father’s des! 


Jefferson only comprehends one thing, that 
Shirley is somehow to remain in home. 
He hesitates, shifts from foot to foot, then 
with a characteristic grin, shuffles over to 
his father, saying, 

“Father, I’ve changed my mind. I’m 
not going away.” 

The curtain falls on univer hilarity, 
Ryder vigorously pumping his hand 
and laughing slyly at the senator, Shirley 


clear her father” 
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and Jefferson laughing too, but for reasons 
which the others cannot suspect. 


Iil 


Ryder is at work in the library, 
alone and absorbed. Two weeks have 
elapsed since Shirley’s entrance into the 
household, and already the eve of Judge 
Rossmore’s impeachment by the Senate 
has arrived. Mrs. Ryder comes in from 
the ballroom, primed for the assault, and 
plunges into Jefferson’s defense. The flash 
of courage quickly goes out and instead 
the champion obediently departs to spread 
the news that Jeff’s wedding with Kate 
Roberts will take place in a month. But 
these plans are rudely interrupted by Sena- 
tor Roberts who arrives breathlessly, just 
from Washington, with the astounding 
intelligence that Kate is planning to elope 
the next morning with Bagley. 

Ryder with a grim smile summons the 
secretary. His calm is unruffled, as befits 
a giant about to crush a fly. The senator 
is reporting that the vote on the impeach 
ment will be close, when the phlegmatic 
secretary meanders in quite unaware of 
the bomb that awaits him. The Hon. 
Fitzroy Bagley passes a very bad quarter 
of an hour, with explanations that do not 
explain and become very flat when Kate 
arrives and blurts out the truth. The 
young lady is bundled off by her father. 
The Honorable Bagley receives orders to 
sail for England the next morning. 

Jefferson in a towering rage rushes in. 
He has heard of the report of his marriage. 
This time he does not flinch. The father 
seeing that a crisis has arrived, goes straight 
to meet it. ‘My boy, there’is no need of 
asking what is the matter,” he savs grimly 
and waits. Jefferson breaks into a torrent 
of reproaches at his underhand methods, 
his blows in the dark. Ryder replies hotly. 
Jefferson, beside himself, flatly tells him 
that he not only will not marry Kate, but 
that he intends to make Shirley Rossmore 
his wife. Mastering himself with difficulty, 
Ryder sinks into his chair, gives his son a 
terrible look and says: 

“You’ve shown your cards, I'll show 
you mine.” Not only will he ruin the 
father, but he’ll show up the girl. Then 
turning curtly to Jeff, he says, “Well, is 
that all?” 
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“That’s all.” 

“Leave your address with your mother.” 

His son goes out. Ryder, without turn- 
ing, remains sunk in the big chair, staring 
before him. Suddenly he rouses himself, 
seizes a cigar, bites it, snatches up some 
papers, and starts to work. But for once 
he cannot sink himself in business. The 
blow has hit home. He relapses blankly 
into a set stare, brooding and cruel, scarcely 
hearing Shirley’s quiet entrance. 

Distracted by the approach of her father’s 
disgrace, she starts with much emotion to 
plead for mercy—when suddenly she stops, 
realizing that he is not hearing~her. At 
her call he starts rudely from his disagree- 
able reverie, and smiting the table with his 
fist, confesses to her that for the first time 
he faces defeat; that he who can rule a 
government cannot govern his own son. 
This sense of defeat seems to give him a 
suggestion of age; his gestures at this mo- 
ment have a feeling of weakness. In his 
desperation he turns to her and invokes 
her help, her woman’s wit, as, in the fable, 
the lion called upon the mouse. 

“But how?” asks Shirley. 

“Ah, that’s it!” he cries in exasperation. 
“Can’t you think? You’re a woman, you 
have beauty—brilliancy—” Suddenly he 
stops, raises his fist, and crashes it on the 
desk with a cry of joy. ‘ Marry him your- 
self!” 

Characteristic in this as in everything, 
he can see no obstacles. He has found a 
way, it must open to his command. He 
becomes his old self again, triumphant 
and dominating. He absorbs everything 
in his personality; the chair switching back 
and forth becomes a gesture, so do the 
telephone and the papers he crumples on 
the desk. He will take no refusal. 

“You ask me to be your son’s wife, and 
you know nothing about me,” says Shirley, 
moved by his display of confidence. 

Ryder confesses that he himself would 
miss her if she should leave. Shirley is in 
dreadful suspense; if she should comply 
and ask as her reward her father’s ac- 
quittal— The telephone interrupts im- 
patiently. 

Judge Stott is below, begging for an 
interview. Shirley stops the refusal on 
Ryder’s lips and persuades him to see the 
emissary. Judge Stott begins with a per- 
sonal plea; the judge is ill to the death, 
only good news can save him. Vain appeal! 
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“You didn’t come here to tell me this,” 
says Ryder with a cynical smile. 

“No,” answers Stott, and diving in his 
pockets, he produces Judge Rossmore’s 
letters, and threatens to publish them in 
every paper in the land. Ryder with one 
glance at them stalks to his drawer, un- 
locks it, and laughs—a hollow ominous 
laugh. 

“Do as you please,” he says with a 
sneer. “It cannot affect the issue.” Point- 
ing out their legal weakness, he adds scorn- 
fully, tapping Stott’s arm, “Keep them, 
keep them. I don’t want them.” Then 
drawing back and growing rigid, he de- 
mands to know how he procured them. 
Stott refuses. Ryder with a sneer gives 
orders to summon his son, saying savagely: 

“Do you suppose I don’t know who has 
made a liar and a thief of my son, false to 
his father, false to his fiancée, false to his 
party!” 

Stott gone, Shirley in terror watches 
Ryder as he rages across the room until, 
at his son’s entrance, he explodes angrily. 

“What of the letters in this drawer!” 

Jeff looks at Shirley. 

“You took them!” 

“Fe.” 

“Jefferson, my boy, I think it’s time we 
had a final accounting,”’ says Ryder slowly. 
“We have arrived at the parting of the 
ways. I cannot overlook your willingness 
to sell your father for the sake of this 
woman.” 

“You wouldn’t hesitate to sell me,” 
retorts Jefferson bitterly, “if your politi 
cal and business interests warranted the 
sacrifice!” 

Ryder drops back into his chair, aghast. 
Shirley breaking in, succeeds in averting 
the crash, and turning to Jeff she begs him 
not defy his father but to implore his aid. 

“You’re right,” Jefferson says slowly. 
Then going up to his father he adds, “ For 
God’s sake help us!” 

Seeing the changed attitude in his son, 
Ryder is undecided. He paces up and 
down and debates. He-does not want 
the break to come. He realizes now what 
his son means to him. But the old sophis- 
tries of business are strong within him, the 
familiar catch words rise to his lips—polit- 
ical necessity—survival of the fittest. In 
an impassioned appeal Shirley pleads with 
the bigger man for justice and truth, and 
for the Titan to use his power for good and 


not for evil. Ryder much affected goes 
over to Jeff and says: 

“You see how the girl pleads your case 
for you. She loves you, my boy. Make 
her your wife and I will do as you ask.” 

At this supreme moment when all is 
won, Shirley revolts against the deceit. 
Ryder’s affection has so stirred her that 
she comes forward impulsively and _ re- 
veals the truth. She herself sent the letters 
to Judge Stott; her story, her name, every- 
thing is false. Turning to him she cries: 

“T am the daughter of the man you 
hate. I am Shirley Rossmore!” 

Ryder, overwhelmed at this revelation 
from the woman he has grown to love, is 
stunned. Shirley, realizing how much hangs 
on the moment, takes his hand, swears to 
him in a burst of sacrifice that if he will 
save her father she will never see Jefferson 
again. 

But they have misunderstood the hesi- 
tation of John Burkett Ryder. It was not 
the indecision of pity, but the blind groping 
passion of rage which now explodes within 
him. He takes her hands from his shoulder 
and flings them brutally away. 

“You have the brazen effrontery to ask 
me to plead for your father!” he cries 
hoarsely, accusing her of deceit and lies. 
“No, no! Let the law take its course. 
And now, Miss Rossmore,” he adds with a 
snger, “‘you will please leave my house 
to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow—no,_ to-night!” Shirley 
cries. Then, her whole nature in revolt 
against his inhumanity, she turns on him 
in fury and tells him the stinging, accusing 
truth about himself, his vanity, his selfish- 
ness, and his tyranny. Ryder, barely con- 
trolling himself, repeats his dismissal." Jef- 
ferson, advancing to Shirley’s side, cries out 
that he goes with her to make her his 
wife. 

“No!” cries Shirley, with a scorn that 
arrests the contemptuous laugh on Ryder’s 
lips. “No! Do you think I could marry 
a man whose father is as deep a discredit 
to the human race as yours is? No, I 
couldn’t, Jeff, I couldn’t marry the son of 
such a merciless tyrant. He refuses to 
lift his voice to save my father, I refuse to 
marry his son!” Standing at the desk, 
facing the great man of millions, her young 
face blazing with scorn, she cries, “‘ You 
think if you’d lived in olden times you’d 
been a Cesar or an Alexander. No, you’d 
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have been a Nero! Sink my self-respect to 
the extent of marrying into your family— 
never! I am going to Washington without 
your aid. I am going to save my father, 
if I have to go down on my knees to every 
United States senator at the Capitol. I'll 
go to the White House. [Ill tell the Presi- 
dent what you are. Marry your son in- 
deed—marry your son? No, thank you— 
no, thank you!” 

And with the room ringing with the 
accents of her denunciation, Shirley sweeps 
out, leaving the great master of men hud- 
dled in his chair, staring out at a specter 
that rises before him, the ugly, hideous 
shape of his true self. 


IV 


The next morning the maid coming in 
to rouse Shirley, finds that she has been up 
all night. Shirley enters her sitting-room 
wearily. The intense scenes of the night 
before have reacted, leaving her limp 
mentally and physically. The maid in- 
forms her that Mr. Ryder desires to speak 
with her in the library. Shirley, surprised, 
remains a moment thoughtful, but refuses, 
repeating her refusal to Jorkins who comes 
in on the same errand. 

Mrs. Ryder in dressing gown, with hair 
askew, slips in to protest against Shirley’s 
departure. The whole house is_ upset. 
Jeff has just bid her farewell. He is going 
off forever. Mr. Ryder sat up all night in 
the library. Shirley ponders over this in- 
telligence, scarce listening to the mother, 
who in her effort to help her son keeps 
repeating that there is nothing in his en- 
gagement to Miss Roberts. Jeff enters at 
the moment when the simple lady imagines 
that she has set everything right. She is 
preparing to steal back before her treachery 
has been discove:ed, when she is horrified 
to receive a summons to the library from 
Mr. Ryder himself. 

Left alone with Shirley, Jeff tries a last 
time to shake her resolution, but Shirley 
replies sadly that nothing can ever be right 
again until her father is restored to health 
and honor. 

“You're right,” Jeff answers with quiet 
resolve. ‘‘ Nothing can be right until then, 
and to that end I am going with you to 
Washington. I know my father was in- 
strumental in putting your father in the 
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public pillory and I am going to let the 
world know it!” 

Shirley revolts at the idea of such a 
sacrifice. Even to save her father’s honor 
she cannot permit him to betray the father 
who loves him. So, rejecting his help, 
she adds wearily: 

“‘No—somehow the truth will come out. 
I feel it. Iknow it. But not through you, 
Jeff.” 

And bending, unseen by him, she 
stretches her hand over him with a look 
of pity and love, the only caress her self- 
sacrifice gives her the right to show. Jeff 
starts anew to plead, but she checks him, 
telling him that she can never again see 
him or his father. 

“Why do you always associate us?” 
he protests. 

But as Shirley is replying, she looks up, 
sees John Burkett Ryder, and slips from 
the room. 

There is a change in the man, percepti- 
ble in his walk, in the meditation of his 
manner, even in the simulated sternness 
of his rebuke to Jefferson for being there. 
He goes to the bedroom door. The habit 
of command is strong. He knocks per- 
emptorily, saying: 

‘‘T wish to see you in the library—alone!” 

Shirley will not see him. Jefferson com- 
ing forward, angrily reproaches his father 
for adding to her misery. But Ryder has 
no such intention. He holds out in ex- 
planation the check he gave her in pay- 
ment of her services, which she returned. 
The contempt of that action has wounded 
him profoundly. Then Jeff, facing him, 
tells him earnestly how incapable he is of 
comprehending her, her standards and her 
ideals, and informs him that she alone pre- 
vented his going to Washington. ‘“ Be- 
cause, as she said,” he adds, ‘“‘you loved 
me. It’s true I would betray you for her. 
But you have made me what Iam. You 
have destroyed me as you are destroying 
our national integrity.” 

Yet Ryder does not answer hotly. He 
looks at his son sternly, but a little sadly. 

“So she has refused you again?” he 
asks. 

Jefferson answers without hope. 

““My boy,” says the father thoughtfully, 
“she’ll come around.” 

“But her father!” Jeff cries angrily. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” Ryder says, nodding 
grimly, without showing more emotion 
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tnan he would display over a million-dollar 
transaction. Before Jefferson can exclaim, 
Senator Roberts rushes in, protesting that the 
impeachment cannot be stopped. For the 
night has brought a revolution in the soul 
of Ryder, and he is going to save the fa- 
ther for the sake of the daughter. 

“Tt can’t be done,” blurts out the sen- 
ator. 

“Tt will be done,” Ryder snaps back, 
“if every senator has 
to eat his speeches!” 

“I don’t see,” fal 
ters the most powerful 
senator in the United 
States. 

“JT do,” says John 
Burkett Ryder. “The 
Senate will yield to 
public opinion.” 

Characteristic in his 
pursuit of the good as 
of the evil, he will 
have no obstacles. He 
cuts short all remon- 
strances and subdues 
the senator, with a 
hint concerning the fu 
ture of a certain Erie 
Canal Bill. Senator 
Roberts is summoned 
to the telephone. Jef-° 
ferson comes over si 
lently, awkwardly, and 
slips his hand into his 
father’s. 

“Tt’s all right, my 
boy,” says Ryder, put 
ting his hand on his 
son’s shoulder. “I’m 
not. doing it for him 

it’s the girl I’m af 
ter. I’ve had a bad 
night,” he adds, shaking his head; then 
with a nod toward the bedroom, ‘She 
said a few things to me, didn’t she?” 

“Ves, father,” says Jeff, shaking his 
head, too, at the recollection, ‘and she 
said a few things to me.” 

“I’m sorry, Jeff,” says Ryder gently. 
Then turning quickly from the scene, 
which is proving trying to both, he sends 
him away, with a caution to remain near, 





The “‘ Happy Ending” 


advice which the son accepts with a superior 
grin. 

With a few strides, Ryder reaches the 
bedroom door. His hand goes up with 
the old authority, but before the crash 
falls, he pauses. Then shifting a bit, he 
raps softly, and in answer to her inquiry, 
the Great American Octopus says very 
submissively,‘*‘ Won’t you please come out ?” 

Shirley accedes. Face to face with the 

girlwho has denounced 

him, Ryder opens very 
lamely, remonstrating 
on .her refusal of his 
check, receiving small 
~~comfort from her scorn- 
ful replies. The maid 
announces the cab,Shir- 
ley takes up her valise. 
“Tt’s all right about 
your father. I’ve seen 

Senator Roberts!” Ry- 

der says hurriedly, ris- 

ing. ‘‘You’ve beaten 
me. Lacknowledgeit.”’ 

Then looking at her 

with the old snap of 

the jaws he adds, “And 
you’re the first living 
soul who has ever 
beaten John Burkett 

Ryder!’ 

She turns in wonder, 


unable to believe it. 
“T am doing it be- 
cause 1 want you to 
\ marry my son,” Ryder 


\\ says quickly, evading 
\\ her gratitude. “I want 
you in my family ¢lose 
to us. I want your 
respect, my girl—your 
love. I want to earn 
it—I always want what I can’t get.” 

Jeff comes in, no longer to be denied. 
Senator Roberts returns with the frantic 
announcement that Kate has run off with 
Bagley, and the curtain comes down on 
John Burkett Ryder standing perplexed 
and dissatisfied, feeling (for the first time) 
that there is something more in the world 
besides the might of his millions and the 
brutal cant of the survival of the fittest. 

















The Rebirth of the Corporation 


By Peter S. Grosscup 


JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 


The property of this country ts owned by the many and controlled by 
the few. That ts the essence of the corporation problem as Judge 
Grosscup showed tn his article * Who Shall Own America?” in the 
December number of this magazine. On that foundation he now be- 
gins to build his positive doctrines. Instead of explorting evils, he calls 
attention to the seeds of reform already being sown by a few well- 
managed corporations and shows how the true remedy for the trust 
problem does not le in government ownership, but in public control 


through individual ownershtp.—TueE Epirtors. 


AAR AiaayN my article, Who Shall Own 
a America? in the December 
Dik 

@) 


Ni number of the AMERICAN 
\( MaGazInE, I endeavored to 
en nvored 
Sen a xe ring out the distinction 
eho sAiz between the thing called the 
“corporation ” and the “ property domain’’ 
covered and controlled by corporate owner- 
ship—the distinction between the actual 
property and its mere legal embodiment. To 
comprehend the national problem that con- 
fronts us, the keeping of this distinction in 
mind is vital. The corporation is no sin in 
itself. Ownership incorporated is no sin 
in itself. The corporation as the legal 
method of wielding large masses of indi- 
vidual resources to a common end, has been 
one of the most helpful agencies of modern 
life. But the corporation left to do as it 
pleases—emancipated from all care as to its 
character and birth, and all watchfulness of 
its conduct afterwards—is the cause of the 
great sin that has grown up within the vast 
property domain covered by corporate 
ownership. 

I endeavored in the article mentioned to 
bring out that the pre-eminent wrong in the 
property domain covered by the corporation 
—the wrong that is father to nearly all the 
other wrongs—lies in the fact that in this 
domain control was practically narrowed 
to an exceptional class of people, and in the 
nature of things, as they now exist, would 
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continue to narrow; and that, unlike the 
statesmanship which distributed the pub- 
lic landed domain—so widely that the farms 
of America are to-day the property of the 
people of America—the statesmanship deal- 
ing with corporate properties has shown no 
concern that this domain, too, should be- 
come the property of the people. 


THE COUNTRY’S WEALTH IS CONTROLLED, 
NOT OWNED, BY THE FEW 


I endeavored also to bring out this fact: 
This monopoly of proprietorship by the few, 
this exclusion of the many, is not because 
the actual wealth of the country is owned 
by the few. The wealth of the country is 
not owned by the few. It is still owned by 
the people. But the people at large have 
been content to deposit that wealth on 
financial streams, which in turn converge in 
the great money centers; and, once there, 
these streams are turned again, in one form 
or other, into the great corporate enter- 
prises, the ownership of which is not re- 
turned to the people. To illustrate: five 
men have an enterprise, costing say ten 
millions, which they wish to establish. 
They are not possessed of the ten mil- 
lions, but they have the good fortune 
to be standing where the financial streams 
converge; so out of the stream they take 
the millions in the nature of a loan, se- 
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curing it by a lien upon the enterprise. 
To the stream they give back the bonds 
representing the cost; to themselves they 
issue the stock representing the pro- 
prietorship. And thus all the possibility of 
growth of successful enterprise—the wealth 
that ought honestly to be created each year 
in the property domain covered by the cor- 
poration—goes, not to the many who furnish 
the capital, nor in large part to the man who 
furnishes the idea, but chiefly to the few 
whose advantageous position at the conflu- 
ence of the streams enables them, to the ex- 
clusion of all others, to lay hands upon the 
cargoes as they come down. 

Such appropriation of the newly created 
wealth of the country through concentration 
of proprietorship is bad enough, but it is not 
the only evil of our corporation policy. 
There is an economic as well as a political 
and a moral side to this concentration of 
proprietorship. It is responsible largely for 
every extortion in the way of prices, both 
those paid and those taken, that has been 
practiced; for by offering, through the go- 
as-one-pleases corporation, unexampled op- 
portunity to make fortunes on paper in an 
hour, it has bred the disposition, uncon- 
trolled by conscience, to make those for- 
tunes actual by any device at hand. Take, 
for instance, the enterprises that have been 
unnecessarily overcapitalized. No over- 
capitalization, however excessive, can in- 
crease by a farthing the intrinsic value of any 
property. Nor can it increase by a farthing 
the earnings. To men who wish to hold the 
securities of a corporation as an investment, 
or to dispose of them upon their real merits, 
an honest capitalization is better than over- 
capitalization. But overcapitalization is not 
without a purpose. What is that purpose ? 
Well, to swell on paper one dollar into five, 
though both cover exactly the same frac- 
tional part of a corporate property, is a 
vonderful appeal to the imagination. Fifty 
thousand dollars on the face of a certificate 
looks bigger than ten thousand. And the 
imagination justifies itself by foreseeing 
enormous increase of business and enor- 
mous economies—all of which would be 
very well if they only happened. But what 
happens usually is this: to make up for the 
imagined increase of business, and the 
imagined economies that have not come 
about, and at the same time make good the 
overcapitalized securities, the price lists are 
worked and kept working just so long as 
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effective competition can be shut out. 
And the present system, by converging the 
streams of the country’s resources to points 
accessible only by the few, effectually shuts 
out the means wherewith to create com eti- 
tion. 


THE PROMOTER VS. THE PRODUCER 


Look at the economic side from another 
angle—the angle of actual service obtained, 
rather than of prices. I take for illustration 
a well-known case. With an eye open toa 
big return, Mr. A. comes into a large and 
growing city. He finds that its people are 
being served by an antiquated and inade- 
quate street-car system. By shrewd 
stroke or two, he gets this system into his 
possession. Instantly a change takes place. 
The system is enlarged, reaching territory 
that before had gone unserved. The system 
is rejuvenated, the latest cars and the latest 
motive power are substituted for the oldest. 
Thus far all is well. For the moment, and 
on the exterior side, Mr. A. is the genius 
of a beneficial progress. 

But under this exterior is an interior; 
and in the center of this interior, curled up 
like a worm in the core of an apparently 


sound apple, is a purpose. The interior 
consists of a network of guaranties of exist- 
ing bonds and stocks; the issuance of 


further bonds and stocks; and the mainte- 
nance of dividends on these new stocks. But 
the purpose is not to keep these stocks, but 
to sell them; not to make them of actual 
first quality, but of seeming first quality; 
and to carry out that purpose the dividends 
must be pushed to the highest point. 

The farmer takes out of his crop some- 
thing to return to the soil to refertilize it. 
The manager of a corporation, looking to 
the real interest of his stockholders, takes 
of the earnings enough to maintain the 
property. Not so with this promoter. A 
proper maintenance of the property would 
have meant smaller dividends, and smaller 
dividends would have meant lower stock 
market quotations. Need anyone ask the 
result? At the end of twenty years, a 
broken down street-car system; an indig- 
nant public; four or five thousand share- 
holders waking up to the consciousness that 
they have been trapped and the manipulator 
of the “ purpose”’ in possession of one of the 
great fortunes of the country. Now a pub- 
lic corporation policy that had taken any 
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thought of the public would have seen to it 
that throughout this period, dividends or no 
dividends, the efficiency of the system was 
maintained. A public corporation policy 
that had taken any thought of the four or 
five thousand shareholders would have seen 
to it that the trick could not have been 
worked. 

Having shown these things then—a con- 
dition of things which politically, economic- 
ally and morally is undoing all the ideals 
that lie at the basis of republican govern- 
ment—the inquiry arises, What is to be the 
end of it all? Is there any cure from 
within? The corporation is the only struc- 
ture in sight into which to gather and exer- 
cise the creative energies of America’s in- 
dustrial progress. Shall it be remodeled 
jrom within, or torn down from without? Or 
shall it be allowed to remain as it is? 

The remedies from without are of two 
kinds. First, general public ownership, 
and secondly, the corporation as it exists 
to-day, but bitted and reined in the matter of 
conspiracies to control prices. To each of 
these remedies I wish to devote a few words. 


WHAT GENERAL PUBLIC OWNERSHIP REALLY 
MEANS 


In opposing a general public ownership, 
I do not wish to be understood as opposing 
the ownership by the public of such re- 
stricted public utilities as municipal gas or 
lighting plants, water plants, or even munic- 
ipal street railways, though many of the 
considerations against general public owner- 
ship are applicable here also; for I am not 
sure that as long as the city hall shall have 
franchises to vote, the “gray wolves’? can 
be kept out; and it may become essential 
in the interest of clean city government, if 
for no other reason, to give up the otherwise 
undoubted economic advantage of private 
operation under public control. What I 
mean, when I say I am opposed to general 
public ownership, is that the people of this 
country still have it in their power so to 
reform and reconstruct the corporation 
policy of the country that, as between the 
corporation thus reformed and even re- 
stricted public ownership, the latter is to be 
opposed, and strenuously opposed. 

One controlling economic reason for op- 
posing public ownership is that every indi- 
vidual in society prospers just in proportion 
as industry gets the best there is in human 
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capability; on the other hand, government 
control and direction never gets, and in the 
nature of things never can get, all there is, 
or the best there is, in human capability. 
No one knows this so well as he who having 
been in private enterprise, goes into some 
enterprise controlled by government, or 
having been in government service, goes 
into private enterprise. To the mind of such 
a person the difference is tangible, clearly 
distinct, like the line dividing Kentucky 
from Ohio before slavery had been abol- 
ished. And the reason is not far to seek. 

Every enterprise of consequence has 
many places to fill, each place varying from 
its fellows in the kind of individual capabil- 
ity it demands. Correspondently every 
enterprise has many individuals to select 
from, each individual varying from his fel- 
lows in the kind of capability he has to give; 
so that the success of an enterprise depends, 
not so much upon the mere fact of acquir- 
ing capable men, as upon the wise distribu- 
tion of the men to their places—the right 
man in the right place. 

Now the government may compete with 
private enterprise in getting capable men, 
but it has not thus far shown anything of 
the capacity of a private enterprise to assign 
the right man always to the right place. 
The agency which in private enterprise suc- 
ceeds so generally, in eventually landing in 
the right place the right man, is not simply 
good intention, nor mere intelligence, but 
the intelligence and intention which con- 
stantly study the enterprise in hand—which 
make it the one affair in life, constantly 
thought of and planned for; an intelligence 
and intention, too, which are themselves as 
nearly as possible permanent. That kind 
of seeking out and watchfulness, few gov- 
ernment departments possess. The men in 
charge of government departments may be 
intelligent and well-intentioned, but they 
are in to-day and out to-morrow. The 
thing under them is not their child. They 
never, as a matter of fact, get their hands 
and their mind fully into the work. And 
this will always be the case, for in its nature 
republican government is founded on short 
tenures and frequent changes. 

Nor will civil service change this. Civil 
service examinations may secure capable 
men, but no civil service examination can 
assign the right man to the right place, can 
pick out of the thousand capable men just 
the kind of capability that is fitted to this 
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place and just the kind that is fitted to that. 
Indeed, between government control and 
private control, the difference in that re- 
spect is almost the exact difference between 
what we call true organization and what is 
the merest aggregation; for in private en- 
terprise each man has come by a process 
of attrition tothe place he is best fitted to fill, 
while in government employment each man 
is dropped into his place irrespective of 
special fitness, and under civil service is 
riveted there. And all this is said on the 
assumption that politics would have no part 
in government ownership and operations. 
When we stand before that side of the ques- 
tion, efficient public ownership looks almost 
hopeless. 


THE GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE ALWAYS ILL 
PAID 


Government control and operation would 
also be found, I think, to have a disadvan- 
tageous effect upon the special interest of the 
laboring man. Labor sometimes gets less 
than the enterprise employing can afford to 
pay; but /abor never gets more, at least for 
any length of time, than the enterprise can 
afford to pay. Lowered efficiency therefore 
means lowered wages. And public owner- 
ship always has been, and always will be on 
this account, attended by lower wages. 
The men who are motormen on the muni- 
cipal street railways of Glasgow, for instance, 
get a little less than thirteen cents an hour; 
the motormen of Chicago get from twenty- 
one to twenty-four cents an hour. The 
locomotive engineer of a German govern- 
ment railroad gets fifty dollars per month; 
the American locomotive engineer makes 
easily three times that much. And through 
the whole schedule of wages paid by public 
and by private enterprises, the same differ- 
ence runs—a difference founded on the 
fundamental economic law that it is intelli- 
gent organization, including, above all things, 
the intelligent selection and assignment of 
men, that determines what wages the enter- 
prise can afford to pay. 

But there is still another ‘side to this 
objection—what may be called its personal 
side—the effect of public ownership on 
organized labor. Much as labor organiza- 
tions have been abused here and there by 
opposing interests, and much as here and 
there labor organizations have abused their 
privileges, it is in labor organizations that 
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the laboring man finds, and will continue to 
find, the source of bettered conditions. 

Asking for higher wages the one man is 
unheard. But the many speaking as one 
make themselves heard. So that the labor 
organization is the laborers’ industrial pro- 
tector. 

But the many speaking as one must have 
some one fo whom to speak—some concrete 
party with whom to deal. Under govern- 
ment ownership that party would be the 
whole public. Let not the ready sympathy 
of the people for alleviative measures, such 
as factory legislation, and the like, be given 
too wide a significance, for even there the 
task was long and hard. Nor the readiness 
of the public to side in, at times of labor 
strikes, with the employees. In those situa- 
tions the public is an outside party, not the 
other party. Until in some public controlled 
enterprise there is a demand by the employee 
for higher wages or changed conditions— 
some demand that will directly cost the public 
something in dollars and cents—the laboring 
man is without proof that the public can be 
more easily reached than private enterprise. 

Something in this line, however, we 
already know. Government servants, from 
the highest to the lowest, are the poorest 
paid people in America; put, man for man, 
against corresponding grades in private 
enterprise—the President of the United 
States against the presidents of the great 
corporations, cabinet officers against the 
managers of corporation departments, post- 
al clerks on the railways against express 
clerks, laborers against laborers—the ad- 
vantage in every case is with the employee 
of the private enterprise. And this we 
know, too, that though the matter has often 
been urged, the people at large will not lis- 
ten to any proposition for increase of pay in 
the government service. Given then a 
private employer, or the public as employer, 
with whom to deal—the one a thousand 
times more accessible, and _ infinitely 
prompter to reach results than the other— 
to my mind nothing is clearer than that em- 
ployment by the public would be followed 
by a severe impairment of the influence and 
efficiency of the labor organization, and of 
the good it has done for its membership. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTION 


‘But the fundamental objection to general 
public ownership—an objection so funda- 
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mental that it cannot be adequately stated 
in a line—is that to transpose from the in- 
dividual to government, the direction, the 
creation, and the development of those 
things which constitute industrial progress, 
would be to reverse the whole order of 
nature on which the past has been built up; 
the whole order that from the beginning of 
things has been evolving, out of the species, 
the individual; out of the mass, the man; 
putting to the forefront the individual; de- 
veloping and uplifting him by putting on 
him the task and the responsibility of work- 
ing out the destiny of things. In the light 
of all history, natural and human, Socialism 
shows itself to be a step backward, not for- 
ward—a doubling back on the road along 
which the race has come from the days when 
no man had a hope of his own, or an indi- 
vidual part in the destiny of things. 

So much for one remedy. Now for the 
other cure from the outside—the corporation 
to remain as it is to-day, but to be bitted and 
reined in the matter of conspiracy to control 
prices. ‘Fhe Sherman Anti-Trust Act per- 
haps was the most significant promise 
toward that cure. When that act went into 
effect, we were only at the beginning of the 
period that marked the development of the 
so-called trust. How well the promise of 
cure has been fulfilled is shown by the fact 
that under the shadow of that act the great- 
est of the so-called trusts have grown up. 
True, the administration of President 
Roosevelt has begun a number of prosecu- 
tions. But the beef trust injunction, the 
railroad rebate injunction, and the Northern 
Securities decree contain so far. their results. 
With these results I am finding no fault. 
The railroads say that they are obeying the 
injunction, and thus far the law officers of 
the government have not with success dis- 
proved, or even tried to disprove, that asser- 
tion. No prosecution for contempt under 
the beef trust injunction has been instituted. 


THE SHERMAN LAW DOES NOT REACH THE 
ACTUAL DISEASE 


But no thinking man will say that the Sher- 
man Act, or the prosecutions thereunder, 
have reached the actual disease. No candid 
observer will say that the sense of the public 
that something is wrong, indefinable as that 
sense may be, has been removed, or even 
modified. The corporate domain of prop- 
erty narrowly owned, though the owning 
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corporation be bitted and reined, is no less 
than before headed toward grave danger to 
republican institutions. And if this owner- 
ship keeps on narrowing, the people at large 
more and more remaining outside, the dan- 
ger will be greater than it ever was before. 
Indeed, this cure from the outside is no cure 
at all. It may palliate, but it does not eradi- 
cate, it does not restore. Nothing will re- 
store to the people of America the feeling 
that the opportunities of America are for all 
alike, short of such a reconstruction of our 
corporation policy that the corporation here- 
after shall more and more come to be an 
institution of the people, and for the people 
—a reconstruction which must proceed, not 
from those who aim to destroy; nor from 
those to whom perfunctory regulation and 
prosecution is the alpha and omega of 
remedy; but from those who see that the 
thing before them is nothing less than to 
remove the prejudices and to change the 
judgments that have been growing up 
through a generation; and to do this the 
foundations of the corporation must be laid 
anew, and laid clean and firm. 

But some one at this point inquires: 
Assume the corporation policy of the coun- 
try to be reconstructed as you desire, how 
will the peopleization of the corporate 
domain show itself in the concrete? What 
evolution may we expect? The best way to 
answer inquiries of that kind is to show 
what has been done, and what has suc- 
ceeded; and space will permit me to do this 
only by showing types of what has been 
done, examples of what has succeeded. 

The examples I choose fall under three 
heads: (a) corporate property successfully 
and safely owned by large numbers of 
people who have put their individual re- 
sources into their proprietorship; (b) cor- 
porate property interesting as owners, or co- 
partners in its profits, its wage earners; and 
(c) corporate property which in addition to 
serving the best interests of its shareholders 
fulfills the further purpose of serving the 
best interests of the community in which it 
operates, thus illustrating the prospective 
economic side of the corporate domain 
peopleized. 


ONE WAY TO LET THE PEOPLE IN 


The first type then—corporate property 
successfully and safely owned by large 
numbers of people who have put their in- 


























dividual resources into their proprietorship. 
Among railroad companies several may be 
instanced, one or two of them running out 
from Chicago. Of the capital stock of one 
of these roads, more than one-half is held in 
quantities of less than five hundred shares— 
one-fifth in quantities of less than one hun- 
dred shares. Many of the owners are mer- 
chants, artisans, and farmers living along 
the line. The arrangement of the securities 
is simple. The road has not skipped a 
dividend in forty-six years. It has declared 
few extra dividends—none in twenty years. 
The ideal of the whole management has 
been not stock jobbing, but investment. 
And, in the diffusion of ownership, this policy 
has borne fruit. 

Many other cases of like character could 
be cited, some of them railways, some man- 
ufacturing corporations. I have in mind a 
manufacturing corporation that has been 
owned by practically one set of people for 
forty years—a stock list which, considering 
the capital represented, is widely distributed 
and unless engulfed in some gigantic reor- 
ganization, will continue to be owned prob- 
ably by the same people and their descend- 
ants foras many yearstocome. If you ask 
me what are the qualities that in the corpo- 
rations named have given permanency to 
their ownership, my answer is: Simplicity of 
organization; immunity from over capitali- 
zation; attention to the duties and details of 
maintenance; dividends conservatively and 
therefore regularly earned. In other words, 
these are corporate enterprises which though 
free from governmental supervision have 
been conducted as if constantly under the 
government’s eye. 


BRING WAGE EARNERS INTO PARTNERSHIP 


This brings me to the second type—cor- 
porate property that interests its wage earn- 
ers aS Owners, or co-partners in its profits. 
in, precise method employed to interest 
wage earners is in most cases special to the 
particular enterprise considered. But three 
examples will be given, all other methods 
falling somewhere within the boundaries of 
these examples. 

First there is the corporation that 
helps its employees to purchase its shares 
at their market value by lending them 
the money. The company I have in 
mind has interested in this way thousands 
of its employees—men who regularly, either 
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in person or by proxy, attend its stock- 
holders’ meetings. 

The second example is that of one of the 
largest manufacturing companies in Chi- 
cago, the stock of which is held almost ex- 
clusively by the family of the founder, and 
is not for sale to the employees. In this case 
during the past six years all of the employees 
have been given from five to ten per cent. of 
the net earnings of the preceding year, the 
distribution amounting this last year to 
about three hundred thousand dollars. 

The third example is that of another man- 
ufacturing company, one of the largest in the 
country. Any employee of this company, 
who earns not more than fifteen hundred 
dollars a year, may have purchased for his 
account an amount of the common stock of 
the company equal to the amount of his 
annual wages; paying therefor not less than 
two and one-half per cent. down, and there- 
after four per cent. a year out of his wages. 
But to his credit on the purchase price also 
go the dividends, guaranteed to be not less 
than twelve per cent. upon the amount of 
wages actually earned by him. When the 
employee has been with the company for five 
years, he may increase his holdings twenty- 
five per cent., and is guaranteed dividends 
at fifteen per cent; and after ten years he 
may increase his holdings fifty per cent. and 
is guaranteed eighteen per cent. And under 
this plan nearly every employee is a stock- 
holder in the corporation. 

In the first example cited, employees come 
into the market for the corporation’s stock 
substantially as any other investor, buying 
with their own accumulated means at the 
then market price. Investments like this 
unquestionably engage the increased inter- 
est of the employee, for frontthat time 6n the 
success of the corporate enterprise is the 
success of his individual enterprise. The 
growth of the corporate property embodies 
the growth of his individual property stake. 
But it is manifest that the cquity and good 
results of the arrangement depend largely 
on the question whether the corporation is 
constructed on honest lines; for a corpora- 
tion dishonestly created, or, though not con- 
sciously dishonest, at least built upon in- 
tricately overlapping securities, is a corpora- 
tion some of whose securities at some time 
are bound to go to the wall. And where the 
catastrophe involves employees who have 
taken and paid for their securities out of 
their own savings, the perfidy is a double 
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one. Indeed, the equity and the value of 
such arrangement depend upon that qual- 
ity in the corporation that in a man we 
would call character. 

In the second example—the division of 
profits among employees—there is perhaps 
a more immediate approach to the principle 
that in the prosperity of an enterprise those 
who work with their hands are entitled to a 
share, as well as those who originate the 
enterprise, those who do its thinking, those 
whose work is that of management. The 
one objection that I have heard to this 
method, in cases otherwise fair, is that the 
employees’ claim to such division is not a 
permanent property right—is in the nature 
of a gratuity, rather than a property right. 

The third example—the manufacturing 
corporation that enables its employees to 
obtain a part of its stock by paying for it 
almost wholly out of the earnings of the 
company to the value of which their labor 
has contributed—is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to the ultimate ideal. In this ex- 
ample it is recognized, of course, that dollars 
and cents actually put in are entitled to be 
first taken out—that is they are first liens— 
and entitled to the first earnings. There- 
after capital and labor are partners, each 
getting, not only its fair proportion of the 
profits jrom year to year, but also its fair pro- 
portion of the permanent results of success 
and prosperity—the lasting property that 
grows, and continues to grow, out of con- 
ditions of success. Were our vast corporate 
domain on its way to the realization of this 
ideal—could we see that, so far as labor is 
concerned, the future had in store for us a 
continually nearer and nearer approach to 
this ideal, instead of a constantly increasing 
distance from ¢he ideal—the sense of injus- 
tice that follows us, through even our periods 
of prosperity, would disappear in the con- 
sciousness that another era had opened; 
that day by day, as time went on, the vast 
domain of the country’s corporate property 
would become more and more the property 
of the people of the country. 


CORPORATIONS WHICH SERVE THE PUBLIC 


This brings me to the third type—cor- 
porate property, which, in addition to serv- 
ing the best interests of its shareholders, ful- 
fills the additional purpose of serving the 
best interests also of the public—thus ex- 
emplifying the economic side of corporate 
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regeneration. The case in mind is that of a 
gas company in a city of more than one hun- 
dred thousand people in the central West. 
The method followed was this: Several of 
the leading citizens of the city incorporated 
the company. No bonds were issued. 
Stock was issued only for cash, each dollar 
of stock bringing into the treasury a dollar 
of cash. The total capital, issued in shares 
of small denominations, was offered in the 
first instance, not to capitalists, but to the 
citizens of the city who were to become the 
patrons of the company—the voting power 
of the stock being vested in trustees named 
in the organization agreement, the directors 
and trustees to be elected from time to time 
by the trustees. Dividends on the stock 
were fixed at eight per cent., and a price was 
put upon the gas distributed, that after the 
deduction of operating expenses, mainte- 
nance and depreciation, would pay this 
dividend and apply something each year 
upon the repayment of the money paid in 
upon the stock certificates; it being pro- 
vided that, when the stock was thus repaid 
in full, the price of gas should be placed at a 
figure just sufficient to meet operating ex 

penses, extensions, maintenance, deprecia 

tion and the like. The corporation was in a 
sense a benevolent corporation—a corpora 

tion for the public good. Though it took 
too little into account perhaps of the dangers 
of such a venture, and the personal losses 
incident thereto, the experiment was suc 

cessful. Success was due in large measure 
to the personal pride in the enterprise taken 
by the trustees who, together with the di- 
rectors, gave to the affairs of the corpora 

tion careful personal attention and super- 
vision. The several officers proved them- 
selves capable managers. The trustees 
were business men; the enterprise received 
a business supervision and management. 
The trustees were not affiliated with poli- 
tics; the enterprise was burdened with no 
political pulls. In seventeen years, besides 
furnishing the people of the city with gas at 
a reasonable rate, and paying the stipulated 
dividends upon the stock, the corporation 
had repaid ninety-five per cent. upon the 
principal of the stock; and nothing but the 
laws of the state—statutes that in their en- 
actment had no such corporation as this in 
mind—prevented this corporation from 
going on indefinitely in furnishing to the 
people of the city, at nearly cost, a service 
under private management—a service that 
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at once gave to the people all the calculated 
advantages of municipal ownership, along 
with the incalculable advantage of private 
management. 

The distinction between all these types of 
corporations and the merely co-operative 
societies, like some of the English munici- 
pal trading societies, must not be lost sight 
of. The distinctions are inherent and vital. 
Those co-operative societies were mere 
aggregations, limited in purpose chiefly to 
buying and selling, and intended only to 
eliminate the supposedly unnecessary mid- 
dleman. They failed in most cases from 
the lack of order—the lack of that trained 
personal predominancy which, running 
through a business, gives it order and keeps 
it going. They were operated too much as 
town meetings are run to be entirely suc- 
cessful. The types of corporation I have 
referred to, on the contrary, are open to 
none of these risks of disorder; for through 
them, as through any other corporation, 
runs that trained personal predominancy 
without which no commercial business can 
ever be made to succeed. 

But here again some one inquires: Are 
not the corporations you have cited rare 
instances? Can you hope to make them the 
rule? Will the men who have financial 
means put their means, to any great extent, 
into enterprises from which they cannot reap 
a greater personal profit than these examples 
promise? Is not Capitalism, as human 
nature goes, bound to be hoggish—bound 
to look upon the people, the people’s labor, 
and the people’s accumulated wealth only 
as oil wherewith to light their own lamps? 


MUST CAPITALISM BE HOGGISH ? 


If by Capitalism is meant the corporate 
ideal now in vogue—the child of that public 
policy that permits men, in the name of a 
creature of the state, and under the seal of 
the state, to practice with impunity any de- 
vice they please in quest of turning into their 
own that which has been created out of the 
money of others—I answer Yes, Capitalism 
is bound to be hoggish, is bound to look 
upon the people, the people’s labor, and the 
people’s accumulating wealth only as so 
much oil for their own lamps. If in the 
further inquiry—Will the men of financial 
means put their means, to any great extent, 
into enterprises from which they cannot 
reap a greater personal profit than these 
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examples promise ?—it is assumed that not- 
withstanding the reconstruction of the cor- 
poration on the lines proposed a certain few 
men will still have unrestricted command of 
the financial resources of the country for 
any purpose to which they wish to devote 
such resources—my answer will be, that 
upon the assumption indicated the men 
commanding the means of the country for 
any purpose for which they may wish to use 
them will mot be diverted from what they 
are doing now. Between Capitalism thus 
perpetuated and outright Socialism—be- 
tween the present tendencies continued, 
and some of the perhaps madder remedies 
offered—I am offering no choice. Each in 
the end would be calamitous. Both would 
lead to the time when the individual man 


shall have perished. 


NOT PROSECUTION BUT REBUILDING 


But neither of these conditions is yet 
fastened upon us. Neither is necessary. 
Both can be averted. Let me assume that 
the intelligent patriotism of the country has 
at last been reached, and aroused; that the 
mind of the people has opened to the fact 
that what is wrong in the country is not the 
corporation intrinsically, but the system of 
self-aggrandizement and spoliation that, 
under the existing corporate policy, the cor- 
poration encourages and protects; that 
what is wanted is not the prosecution, in 
one form or another, of corporations simply 
because they are big; or continued promises 
of such prosecutions merely because such 
promises keep up the interest of the people; 
but that what is wanted is the corporation, 
big and little, so rebuilt that in the, vast 
domain of property covered by it the people, 
who with their hands have worked, may 
hereafter see their way to participate; the 
people who accumulate savings may see 
their way to participate; the people who are 
to be served may participate—the whole 
domain turned into a possession calculated 
to invite their confidence and pride, as our 
landed domain invited the confidence and 
pride of those who occupied it. 

Let me assume that this comprehension 
by the country, of what the country needs, 
is followed by an organized political and 
moral purpose; that one of the great politi- 
cal parties, or both, or some new party, has 
béen compelled to take it up; that corporate 
reconstruction has been decreed; that the 
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trap-laying corporation is a thing of the 
past; that the corporation toppling over 
from excessive capitalization is a thing of 
the past; that the corporation so dove-tailed 
and inlaid with securities that no man 
knows where his particular securities begin 
or end is a thing of the past; that every 
craft has been outlawed, little or great, 
which has helped to drive from the seas of 
healthy property development the interest 
and participation of the people at large. 

Let us assume also that behind the cor- 
poration thus reconstructed there has grown 
up a national moral conviction that deceit 
and theft practised in the corporate domain 
are not different from theft and deceit in 
every other domain; and what will follow? 

One thing that will follow is this: Day by 
day as confidence is restored, and the old 
instinct for individual ownership sees a way 
clear to its fulfillment, the corporate do- 
main will come more and more under the 
ownership of the people at large, for the bulk 
of the wealth of the country is still in the 
hands of its people. I quote from my former 
article in this magazine: ‘‘ While the owner- 
ship and control of the new great property 
domain is narrowed to a few, the wealth on 
which that ownership rests—from which it 
largely feeds—is still the possession of the 
people in: the ordinary walks of life. These 
people own the wealth that makes up the 
large bank deposits. These people own the 
largest portion of the nation’s bonds. They 
have immense sums invested in insurance 
andtrust companies. Though no exact facts 
are at hand on which to base a statement, 
I believe it safe to say that the people of 
America have the financial means at hand 
to possess themselves, at fair prices, of 
enough of the new great domain of property 
to make it as widely individualized as are 
the farms of America.” 


WHAT PUBLIC OPINION CAN DO 


This other thing also will follow: The 
instinct of the people to participate in the 
property of the country, corporate as well 
as other kinds of property, having been 
stirred anew, a widespread popular habit 
of scrutiny will grow up never before 
brought into the field of corporate owner- 
ship. And this scrutiny will in time become 
an intelligent scrutiny; for, once interested 
and given a fair deal, the ordinary American 
knows how to judge intelligently almost any 
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business proposition. It will be also an un- 
prejudiced scrutiny—judgment such as 
is now exercised respecting a farm, or a 
small business venture. In short, when 
corporate enterprises have come to be re- 
garded by the people, not as an alien prin- 
cipality in which they have no individual 
interest, but as a part of their country’s 
property possessions in which they have an 
individual interest, there will be brought to 
their study and judgment by the people at 
large an habitual attitude of mind, the bene- 
ficial effect of which cannot be overesti- 
mated—an attitude of the popular mind 
that will eventuate, more and more, into 
just the kind of corporate enterprises of 
which I have given examples; give those 
engaged in honest corporate enterprises, 
who wish to enlist in their work the men 
with whom they are associated, just the op- 
portunity public distrust now denies them. 
Then, too, this other thing will follow: 
Just as fast as popular interest and intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced judgment enter into 
the ownership and management of the prop- 
erty constituting our corporate domain, the 
present system of converging all the capital 
of the country into the great money centers, 
there to be borrowed by the few and in- 
vested by the few for their sole benefit, will 
subside; for the present system depends 
upon the prevailing feeling of the people at 
large that they individually are cut off from 
participation in corporate property, in con- 
sequence of which they do not care how 
their individual means are actually invested, 
so long as the bank to which they are en- 
trusted is regarded as responsible. Now 
inspire these people with the belief that they 
can, with reasonable security, have an 
individual stake in the domain that consti- 
tutes our corporate property, and they will 
cease to have no care into what their re- 
sources go. They will come to a condition 
of interest where they will care. And they 
will come to exercise that care with discrimi- 
nation and intelligence. The financial insti- 
tutions, and the men with brains to build 
and manage, will of course remain the lead- 
ers and intermediaries, and to a large ex- 
tent the advisers also; but corporate owner- 
ship more and more will become trans- 
actions with the people, man with man; 
and into such relations is breathed always 
a sense of responsibility, the pride of doing 
the right thing, a respect for others, and a 
yearning for that respect that distance can- 














not command. All history shows this. 
The men who have studied the labor world 
best know it. The men who will become the 
leaders in corporate enterprise will not be 
exempt from it. And it will prove an enor- 
mous factor in bringing the people of the 
country into the domain of corporate prop- 
erty, and in increasingly making them its 
owners and beneficiaries. 


A CURE FOR THE CONDITION 


But some one will say: What you offer 
is not a cure by “act of Congress.”” What 
you offer_is an industrial development, a 
condition of things that, though humanizing 
and uplifting, is dependent for realization 
upon the successful working out of proc- 
esses that no man can more than approxi- 
mately forecast. Exactly so. The case in 
hand, as I have pointed it out, is not one for 
the surgeon. The case, on the contrary, is 
one for the exercise of that higher and surer 
intelligence that, having brought into mind 
an exact comprehension of the nature of the 
disease, proceeds at once to arrest and bring 
to a standstill the causes that have brought 
on the disease; assured that, the causes 
gone, and the faith of the patient in his 
future revived, the corrective forces of 
nature will do the rest. But let no one lose 
heart because all that must be done cannot 
be done by act of Congress. All that can be 
done byact of Congress is to lay clean and 
firm in national law the foundations for the 
new corporation so far as they cover the 
great interstate industries. All that can be 
done by the state legislatures is to lay, clean 
and firm in state law, the foundations for 
the new corporation for the local indus- 
tries. Beyond that, the co-operation by the 
people in their own interest must be relied 
upon. But let no one on this account, I 
repeat, lose heart. For a genuine faith in 
the people has been the moral basis of every 
reform in history. And in every reform in 
history it was the awakened people who, 
taking up the formative idea, carried it to 
fulfillment. Besides, before any act of Con- 
gress that is not merely perfunctory can be 
passed, and before the states will fall in line 
behind the nation to remove the causes of 
the disease, the people must first be 
awakened, educated, brought to compre- 
hend just what is the matter, and how it 
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can be mended—summoned to America’s 
final parliament, to intelligently study and 
settle for themselves the problem that con- 
fronts them. And when that is done the 
evolutionary processes I have endeavored to 
point out will be already well on their way. 

Let me glance back now, with a quick 
look, over the field I have teied to cover: 

Apart from the sin which excludes the 
people at large from participation as owners 
in the corporate domain, and the moral and 
economic consequences which flow from 
that exclusion, the corporation has proven 
itself, over and over again, a useful instru- 
ment in the promotion of progress. 

The sin pointed at is not one necessarily 
inherent in the corporation. The disease is 
one which can be eradicated, and this use- 
ful agency of civilization saved. As a means 
of wielding, for a common purpose, large 
masses of individual resources, the corpora- 
tion can be owned as widely as the sources 
from which these resources come. 

But while the disease is not without cure, 
the cure must be intelligently applied. It 
will not come through the mere indiscrim- 
inate denunciation of corporations; nor by 
the mere passage of anti-trust acts; nor by 
the prosecution of the corporation simply 
because it is big. It will not come through 
the mere putting on the records of the courts 
of injunction decrees; nor by ignoring, or 
frittering away through court decisions, the 
just rights of incorporated property. It will 
not come by making angry passes at the 
institution of private property. It will come 
only when, accepting in sincerity the cor- 
poration as an institution of our times, a 
proven agency of progress and prosperity, 
we proceed to reform it, that it may becOme, 
also, an agency for the equitable distribu- 
tion of the permanent fruits of progress and 
prosperity. Every other institution of 
America is built on republican ideals—the 
schools, the courts, the suffrage, private 
property as represented in the public landed 
domain; and every structure built on these 
foundations is to-day secure in the pride 
and appreciation of our people. The thing 
to be done with the corporate domain is to 
put it on like foundations——to put in motion 
here, as elsewhere, republican ideals—to 
put them on a footing that is intelligent and 
practical. That done, they will fight their 


own, way to ultimate victory. 
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Horace Fletcher: His Creed and His Career 


By Arthur Goodrich 


AUTHOR OF ‘* THE STORY OF DR, BARNARDO 


RYQZOLDIERS of fortune have 
Fay, been common enough in 
America; men who seek 
adventure, men who “do 
things,’ men who cram 
their lives full of diversified 
activity. But such men seldom mould their 
experiences into a philosophy of life, and, if 
they do, they seldom express their philos- 
ophy in black and white for us to read. 
Horace Fletcher—who is best known to the 
hurrying masses as the man who started 
“the chewing fad,” although he is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, anything but a faddist—has 
done, therefore, an unusual thing. He has 
been doing unusual things all his life. 

This is the first reason, to my mind, why 
his books are worth reading and why the 
man himself is interesting, whether or not 
one believes in his theories. His authority 
is first hand personal experience rather than 
un-original research. A man who has 
worked at thirty-eight different occupa- 
tions, who has traveled over the greater part 
of the known world, who has known inti- 
mately many kinds of people in many lands, 
ought to have something to say. What he 
says may be unscientific and even uncon- 
vincing, but it is certain to be worth listen- 
ing to. 

There were many boys in Massachusetts 
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who wanted to go to the front in the early 
sixties. One of them, named Fletcher, an 
eager, adventurous, red-cheeked leader of 
the lads of his neighborhood, had lived only 
a dozen years when the war broke out. He 
ran away from home one day in a futile at- 
tempt to exchange the schoolhouse for a 
gunboat in the navy, but he was brought 
back with promises of an opportunity of 
going to sea later if he earned it by study. 
He immediately did the unexpected by 
working hard at his books, and in three 
years the promise was redeemed. He was 
fifteen years old, therefore, when he shipped 
aboard the whaler, Matthew Luce, bound 
for Japan. It was the old time Japan he 
saw, when the little island was scarely more 
than a name and an outline on the map to 
most Americans; and China at the close of 
the bloody Taiping rebellion. That same 
Japan, revisited many times, was to prove 
the foundation of his business success, and, 
later, of part of his philosophy of living. 
Back in Massachusetts again, he studied 
at Andover, and he went from there to Dart- 
mouth. But the East called him. He left 
college before the end of his course and 
shipped once more for the Orient. From 
time to time he worked as a clerk in a com- 
mercial house at Canton, China. But he 
could not work long at any one thing or in 

















any one place. More than that, he had 
formed a practical business idea. He came 
back to San Francisco and began to import 
and to sell Oriental silks and fans and novel- 
ties in America. He originated the Ichi-Ban 
establishment in San Francisco and the 
Nee-Ban establishment in Chicago. But, 
characteristically, he did a dozen other 
things as well. 

He had been in Shanghai at the time of 
the first Tien-Tsin massacre. He had com- 
manded a crew of Cantonese pirates on a 
Chinese lorcha. He had worked his way on 
merchant vessels. He had drudged on a 
farm. He had tried many kinds of sport 
and he had learned how to usea gun. Now, 
among other things, he tried mining in the 
bonanza times, tramping many miles 
through tangled wildernesses in search of 
gold. He started the famous Olympic Club 
in San Francisco and, for many years, he 
was its President. He was a patron and a 
business promoter of good boxing and of 
other athletic sports, a thorough man of the 
world with a host of friends running the 
gamut from conservative business men to 
newly discovered pugilists. He organized, 
from his athletic associates, a company of 
the National Guard at the time of the Sand- 
Lot riots, and he himself served as a private. 
Afterward he was a lieutenant-colonel in 
the California National’Guard. He made 
a study of snap-shooting along with Dr. 
Carver before Dr. Carver became a pro- 
fessional “crack shot.” His skill with a 
rifle brought him international reputation. 
He gave exhibitions in Germany. In Japan 
he was asked to demonstrate his ability 
before the Prince Imperial and the army 
staff, and he taught the now famous Mar- 
shal Oyama how to shoot. He wrote a book 
about snap-shooting which the California 
National Guard used as a guide and which 
was widely read and followed by the Japa- 
nese Army. He invented ingenious targets 
for practice, and he taught, with free and 
easy generosity, many a young amateur the 
secrets he had learned. 

During all these years when San Fran- 
cisco was the center of his activities—and 
no single place has ever been more than a 
center of many wanderings to Horace 
Fletcher—his business enterprises were 
prospering, and he was leading a genial 
Bohemian life. He had always had a taste 


for art and a genuine talent with the brush. 
He married in 1881 a woman of artistic 
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ideals and of considerable artistic achieve- 
ment—Grace Marsh of San Francisco. 
Three years later, when he was about thirty- 
five years old, he retired from business with 
a comfortable fortune, which was afterward 
increased by inheritance, and went to 
Europe to study painting. He spent a 
number of years in travel and in art study. 
He obtained a place on the staff of an 
American newspaper with the single pur- 
pose of securing an entrée to famous 
studios, and of meeting and knowing the 
greater and more exclusive artists of 
Europe. Painting was a pleasure rather 
than a profession to him, but he had pro- 
gressed far enough in his art to make a place 
for his work in a Munich exhibition when 
he was called to New Orleans by the death 
of a relative. 

In New Orleans the management, or, to 
quote his own description of his predica- 
ment, ‘‘the mismanagement” of a French 
opera company was forced upon him. The 
work and the irritation caused by this 
unexpected and unsuccessful occupation 
wore upon him; but he did not realize the 
precarious condition of his health until he 
was refused by a life insurance company 
on physical examination. The doctors he 
consulted gave him no definite hope. Mr. 
Fletcher is a short man but he had grown to 
be excessively and uncomfortably stout. 
Dieting did not seem to help him, but one 
summer when he was living in enforced 
idleness in Chicago he tried the experiment 
of more thorough mastication of his food. 
He lost flesh but he gained in health. The 
natural thing for a man like Mr. Fletcher 
to do under such circumstances was to de- 
cide to study medicine, to find out, ift he 
could, whether there was any scientific 
basis for the secret he had learned. He was 
not yet fifty years old and he had been try- 
ing new occupations all his life. A well- 
known Doctor’s advice decided him against 
such a course, however, and he has pro- 
ceeded, instead, to give the rest of his life to 
the study, as a layman, of health and happi- 
ness. For almost any man, except Horace 
Fletcher, it would have been a strange thing 
to do. In this way he has developed and 
tested his theories. In this way, with the 
whole range of his varied experience to look 
back upon, he has moulded his philosophy. 
In this way he has written his books. 

Horace Fletcher to-day is stout rather 
than spare. The life insurance companies 
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are glad to have him as a risk. He is gray 
haired and red cheeked and fresh minded 
and merry eyed. He is a broad-minded 
Christian man and citizen of the world. He 
is healthier than most men of his years. 
He has more repose after a singularly rest- 
less life than most men who have always 
done one thing in one place. He says that 
he has never enjoyed life as much as he 
enjoys it now. He has removed the center 
of his wanderings to a palace on the Grand 
Canal in Venice because, he says, it is the 
most convenient and delightful suburb he 
knows, to all the rest of the world. It is 
only a step to Paris or Berlin or Vienna, 
only two steps to London, three to New 
York and a short distance to any other place 
he cares to visit. He is on a trip around the 
world now, experimenting and studying 
and Fletcherizing and philosophizing on 
the way. 

There are several facts in regard to 
Horace Fletcher’s theories and personal 
practice which deserve emphasis. In the 
first place he does not maintain that his 
ideas are new. He says that Gladstone’s 
famous “thirty-two chews” suggested his 
first experiments in food nutrition. And 
back of that there was the story of Luigi 
Cornari, the artist. Professor Fenollosa 
was responsible for his first theories of 
menticulture. These originally grew out 
of Japanese training and Buddhistic teach- 
ing. His sociological theories were startled 
into him by an experience in Chicago at the 
time of the Spanish War, and, in their 
growth, they have owed much to the work 
of Dr. Barnardo in London, and of Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, in this country. Mr. 
Fletcher has put forth old ideas in new form. 
He has added the personal equation, and, 
in his complete earnestness, developed new 
experiments and new evidence. It is not 
fair, moreover, to call Mr. Fletcher a fad- 
dist. He has not attempted, as yet, to form 
any cult or sect and he is not likely to do so. 
He is not a vegetarian nor a Christian 
Scientist, although he has been called both. 

Mr. Fletcher’s theory of food nutrition* is 
so simple that the many mis-statements 
which have been made of it seem inexcusa- 
ble. Taste, he maintains, is the chemist of 
the body. While the taste of a mouthful of 
food lasts, a necessary process is going on. 
Liquid and solid should therefore be tasted 


*“ The A. B.—Z. of Our Own Nutrition,” by Horace 
Fletcher. ‘ 
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and chewed until all taste has disappeared. 
When this process has been carried out, and 
not until then, he maintains, we swallow 
involuntarily, for nature has provided each 
of us with a “food filter” in the throat 
which works automatically as soon as the 
preliminary task has been accomplished by 
the teeth and by the saliva. Any tasteless 
remains of the food in the mouth, which 
are not fit for the stomach, should be 
removed. Otherwise they make extra 
work for the digestive organs which these 
organs were not intended to do. His 
idea is, therefore, that we should chew and 
taste each morsel of food until we swallow 
it naturally. Incidentally he says that he 
finds more enjoyment in eating, by obtain- 
ing the last pleasure of taste from each 
mouthful. He does not suggest any particu- 
lar dietary. He believes in eating whatever 
he likes whenever he is really hungry. The 
essential thing is thorough mastication. 

The results of Mr. Fletcher’s theories put 
into practice have been first, the require- 
ment of a much smaller quantity of food 
than most people eat; second, infinitely less 
work for the stomach and digestive organs— 
merely their natural work, he maintains; 
third, a general purifying of all the organs 
that work upon the food; and fourth, a 
buoyant, strong physical and mental condi- 
tion. Many doctors and scientists and some 
faddists, too, have come to agree with his 
ideas, in whole or in part. Many have ex- 
perimented either upon others or upon 
themselves with convincing results. His 
books have already been widely read and 
many people are trying his simple remedy 
for digestive ills, with greater or less suc- 
cess. And Mr. Fletcher himself has been 
the subject of many trying tests in Venice, 
at Cambridge, England, at New Haven, 
in France and elsewhere. 

The first tests at Yale occurred three 
years ago when for some weeks Mr. Fletch- 
er’s food and general condition were care- 
fully observed in Professor Chittenden’s lab- 
oratory. The results were startling. Dur- 
ing one week Mr. Fletcher, who was then 
nearly 54 years old, lived upon a diet of pre- 
pared cereal, milk and maple sugar taken 
twice a day. He was found to be in contin- 
uously good physical condition upon food 
the full value of which was about half that 
demanded by scientific standards. His 
weight remained constant at about 165 
pounds. For four days of the seven, more- 
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over, he took, under the direction of Dr. An- 
derson of the Yale Gymnasium, the regular 
exercises of the University crew, exercises so 
severe that they are never given to first year 
men. Mr. Fletcher gave no evidence of 
soreness or lameness or distress of any kind. 
Dr. Anderson testified that he did the work 
more easily and with fewer bad results than 
any man of his age the Yale director had 
ever worked with. This was true, also, in 
spite of the fact that for several months Mr. 
Fletcher had taken no regular exercise ex- 
cept that involved in daily walks. 

Professor Chittenden naturally was inter- 
ested. Beside the question of complete 
body fitness upon what seemed an absurdly 
small diet, there was obviously the matter of 
economy. Mr. Fletcher’s food during that 
week cost only eleven cents a day. If Mr. 
Fletcher’s system—for, whatever his diet is, 
he consumes about the same amount of food 
daily—were adopted throughout the coun 
try, it has been figured that the nation 
would save $1,000,000 a day in food cost. 
Other people were interested, among them 
Professor Bowditch of Harvard, Surgeon 
General O’Reilly of the United States Army 
and General Wood. The result was Pro 
fessor Chittenden’s more recent experiments 

financially supported by Mr. Fletcher 
upon himself anda number of his colleagues, 
upon a group of athletes, and upon a group 
of “regular” soldiers. Professor Chitten 
den has described this investigation in great 
detail in his b« Ok, Phy siological Economy 
in Nutrition.”* In general, however, each 
test added evidence of satisfactory body 
condition upon a very considerably de 
creased diet. This was the single truth 
which Professor Chittenden aimed to show. 

On his fiftieth birthday Mr. Fletcher 
made a characteristic experiment, Starting 
with a young and athletic companion on a 
cycling trip, he left the young athlete 
fatigued after a little more than half a day 
of hard wheeling, and himself journeyed 
until long after nightfall. He covered 
nearly 200 miles of road that day and arose 
the next morning without any feeling of 
muscular strain. He seems to have good 
reason for his assertion that his method of 
living keeps him “tin constant training.” 

Mr. Fletcher says, then, that he used to 
eat too much, too often and too fast. Now 
he eats only when he is hungry enough to 


** Physiological Economy in Nutrition,” by Prof. Rus- 
sell H. Chittenden of Yale University. 
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enjoy plain bread. He eats whatever his 
appetite craves; he masticates his food 
thoroughly; and he eats as long as he is hun 
gry. Asa result he finds that his digestion, 
which a few years ago threatened his life, is 
perfect; that he has greatly increased 
energy of body and keenness of mind; and 
that he consumes only one-third to one-half 
as much food as he was accustomed to eat 
formerly. He believes that what was true 
of him is true of most people, and that what 
istrueof him can be true of them. And, as 
always, he is in dead earnest about it. All 
this and much more he has told in his books 
as frank personal experience and as the ex 
perience, also, of many others who have 
followed his lead in the matter of eating. 

Horace Fletcher has read very widely and 
very wisely during all his active years, but 
his “‘menticulture”’ theories, like his ideas 
about food nutrition, are largely the product 
of personal experience. The first sugges 
tion he received from the Japanese. His 
main contention is based upon the results 
he has observed in himself. His illustra 
tions are from the thousand and one people 
and places he has known. Here, again, 
therefore, is an interesting human docu 
ment rather than an accurate scientific 
treatise. 

His mental doctrine is as simple as his 
physical creed. He contrasts constructive 
forethought and destructive “fearthought.”’ 
He maintains that fear and anger and 
worry can be entirely eliminated like bac 
teria, not merely repressed temporarily. 
He says that he has done it, and his cheery, 
unruffled temper is fair evidence. And he 
tells how he and others have done it; by 
having, first of all, sound conviction that it 
was possible. 

It is an old teaching, as old as Christian 
ity, as old as Buddhism. To the majority 
of people, unfortunately, it is a beautiful 
theory which breaks down woefully in prac 
tice. The interest in Mr. Fletcher’s em 
phasis upon it is therefore entirely in the 
convincing human story of how he has de 
stroyed the ‘“‘fearthought”’ germ in himself 
and of how he has helped to destroy it in 
other people. It furnishes a new and valu 
able sidelight upon an exceedingly inter 
esting personality and it will, in all proba 
bility, lead many to a more careful consid 
eration of the ways in which they daily 
jeopardize their own happiness. 

There is a third phase of so-called Fletch- 
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erism. One night in Chicago, in the midst 
of the enthusiasm over freeing Cuba, Mr. 
Fletcher saw a little four-year-old waif 
struggling in the hands of a policeman. 
Some cakes had been stolen and the plead 
ing boy was the only one of a “gang” who 
had been caught. In the end the officer let 
him go with an oath and turned to tell Mr. 
Fletcher, who v itching the pair with a 
new interest, of the many children who are 
taught to steal from their childhood. 

This third phase of ‘ Fletcherism” is as 
yet scarcely more than an idea. A man who 
has learned true economy in food nutrition, 
he maintains, and who has been able to get 
rid of his worst mental foes, wishes his en 
tire environment purified. The ‘sub 
merged tenth” costs upwards of one quarter 
the amount necessary to sustain the entire 
government. It threatens health and hap 
piness and even life. To lift up this low 
stratum Mr. Fletcher proposes a “soc ial 
quarantine,”’ with the greatest effort cen 
tered upon the children. It would cost less, 
he says, than the 


| 
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submerged tenth” costs 


us now, and, with his principle of economi 
nutrition, its « vould be still further de 


creased. He hopes that a central organiza 
tion can be est lished with local branches 
to carry out this plan gradually to ‘clean 
up the backyards of the different depart 

ments of the social structure with an aseptic 

nutrition as the basis of social cleanli 

ness.” 

The secret of Dr. Barnardo’s success, 
which I have already described in this 
magazine, Was, and is, through the organiza 
tion he left behind him, in the home system 
by which the children are taught how to live 
as well as how to read and write. A num 
ber of smaller organizations have grown up 
in this country which are doing the same 
work with similar results. Mr. Fletcher has 
marked out an infinitely larger task with less 
definite and less practical lines. It is, at 
best, only a vague prophecy, allied dis 
tantly to his simple panacea for bodily ills. 
But here again Mr. Fletcher is completely 
in earnest. He has already talked upon this 
theme throughout the country. There is no 
knowing what he may build in time from 
this third plank of his propaganda. 

Horace Fletcher calls himself an epi 
curean rather than a philanthropist or an 


altruist. It is said that wher 
a sportsman friend asked h 
shooting instead of lecturir 

(Juarantine, he remarked 
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* 
The Plant of Mystery 
, By Arthur J. Burdick 
ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
: 
' 
ht F one were tocanvass the en- tion and seems to set at naught the very laws 
i tire plant kingdom in search — of nature. 
i sof a genus or family to In the methods that this plant employs to 
' symbolize mystery, the defend itself from the sun and heat and 
| 4 selection would undoubtedly — drouth, as well as from its insect and animal 
S9 fall to the cactus. In ap- enemies, it displays a stratagem worthy of 
pearance, origin, habits, development and human intelligence. One may almost come 
endurance it is weird and mysterious in- to believe that it is possessed of reasoning 
deed. Its very existence is miraculous, for powers, so versatile is it, so rich in expedi- 
it thrives in regions which are, the greater ents, so capable of adapting itself to any 
part of the year, wholly devoid of moisture, and all circumstances. 
i and often upon soil so rocky or so sandy The cactus sets aside all conventionalities 
an that little else can exist thereon. It defies of plant life, and introduces customs pecul- 
i the enemies that are fatal to other vegeta- iar to itself. With few exceptions the 
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The stiff, ugly stem transformed by marvelous blossoms 


plants are leafless. They are, in most cases, 
armed with formidable spines and are, as a 
rule, grotesque in shape and appearance. 
Comparatively few of them have beauty of 
form or foliage, but rare are the specimens 
whose bloom is not of marvelous beauty. 
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sea. Not one cactus plant ventures below 
the line which marks the ocean’s level. 
This desert region is bordered by lofty 
mountains upon which the snows of winter 
ever lie. Up the rocky, rugged sides of these 
mountains various specimens of cacti find 
lodgment, and they cling to the almost 
barren rocks and clamber up to the very 
point of the snow-line, and there again they 
halt. It is the other extreme of their daring. 

Along the borders of the desert and in the 
semi-arid regions, the cactus shares the ter- 
ritory with a number of other plants which 
are adapted to extreme dry climates. 
Further on, however, the timid trees and 
shrubs hesitate and refuse to venture on 
into the burning waste of waterless sands, 
and the cacti hold undisputed sway. It is 
in the midst of such landscapes that the 
weirdness and mystery of the cactus be- 
come apparent. 

There are thousands of square miles of 
plains in the United States and Mexico 
upon which are to be found millions upon 
millions of cactus plants of almost countless 
varieties, which, in May and June espe- 
cially, are gorgeous with yellow, white, pink, 
scarlet, purple, rose-colored, crimson and 
variegated blossoms as varied in size, style 
and fragrance as are the plants in appear- 
ance and dimensions. 

The giant sahuaro, attaining a height of 
sixty or seventy feet, columnar and leaf 
less, stands at frequent intervals upon the 
plain—green, spiny-ridged and_ branched, 
interspersed with the skeletons of the elk- 
horn cactus, ten, twenty or thirty feet high, 
which appear like so many ghosts stalking 
across the plain. Here and there are great 
green cylinders, the barrel cactus, some- 
times called the “ Well of the Desert’ be- 
cause, if the crown be cut off and a hollow 
scooped out of the stem, the cavity thus 
formed will quickly fill with water which is 
fairly palatable and which will quench the 
thirst quite as well as that which flows from 
the earth. 

Between these gigantic varieties are 
smaller plants, pyramids of pulpy discs, 
little prickly balls, humble plants lying close 
to the ground, many, many varieties show 
ing all the vivid colors imaginable in their 
beautiful bloom. 

While distinguished for originality and 
uniqueness, the cactus is also imitative. 
Having demonstrated by hundreds of speci- 
mens and varieties its power to produce 
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that which has no likeness in the vegetable 
kingdom, or elsewhere, it then chooses to 
furnish numerous proofs of its imitative 
powers. ‘There are plants known as hedge- 
hog cactus, veritable vegetable porcupines; 
the melon cactus, which resembles the 
garden product, so sweet to the palate; the 
mistletoe cactus, which not only mimics the 
foliage of the parasitic plant but imitates 
its blossom as well; the old-man cactus, a 
plant covered with long, gray fibers resem- 
bling human hair; the dumpling cactus, 
the battledore cactus, the rat-tail cactus and 
many other remarkable examples of mimicry. 

The cactus owes its preservation to its 
peculiar construction and unique ‘proper- 
ties. It has, owing to location, several 
enemies which plants in more favored 
localities do not know. Besides insect and 
animal plagues, common to plants generally, 
this plant has to contend with excessive 
heat, the long and almost continuous 
drought, and dust in smothering quantities 

three very serious things. 

Plants ordinarily breathe and give off 
moisture through their leaves. The larger 
the leaf the more rapid the evaporation. 
Because of this fact, trees and plants com- 
mon to dry regions have, as a rule, very 
small leaves. Take for example the euca- 
lyptus; not only is the leaf narrow and 
slender, but to further escape the action of 
the sun it is hung edgewise, instead of flat, 
as is the case with most leaves, so as to 
present the edge of the leaf to the sun when 
it is overhead and most powerful in its 
effect. This arrangement saves the tree 
many pounds of moisture every day 

The cactus has carried the system of 
economy so far that, with few exceptions, 
it has done away with the leaf altogether. 
The stems of the plant assume the func- 
tions of the leaf and the breathing-pores are 
distributed over the surface of the stems, but 
in so limited numbers and of so diminutive a 
size as to reduce evaporation to a minimum. 

So perfect is the system of protection in 
the cactus, so thick the cuticle, so active the 
tissues, that a branch broken from a plant 
will lie in the sun several weeks before 
giving up all its water. 

Nearly all the varieties are covered 
thickly with spines and many with hairs in 
addition to the spines. These serve a three 
fold purpose. They protect the plant, in a 


measure, from the rays of the sun; they 
hold off the dust which, but for some such 
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“ Like ghosts stalkti 
protection, ld settle in the pores and 
smother the plant, causing it to die; and they 
protect it from browsing creatures. 

If unmolested by man or beast, the cac 
tus, by reason of the wise provisions of 
nature, will successfully battle with the 
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dust, heat and drought 
Nearly all the varietie 
Some of the giant spe ies live by 
hundred years old. 

Only a few of the more ur 
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The animal variety 


Before describing some of the more striking 
specimens it may be well to mention a 
human prototype to one of the varieties 
found among the Yuma Indians of Arizona. 
This is an aged member of the tribe whose 
frowsy poll and spiny face are so suggestive 
of the “old man cactus” (Pilocereus senilis) 
that even the Indians themselves have rec- 
ognized the resemblance, and they refer to 
him as the “cactus man.” 

One of the unique specimens of cacti, 
found in western Mexico, is a vegetable 
saw. The stem sends out frequent branches 
which are notched on either side in a man- 
ner which gives them the appearance of saw 
blades. The plant is stiff, erect, and not 
particularly pleasing in appearance, but it 
puts out magnificent blossoms, pure white 
and about six inches across, which exhale 
a delicious odor. ‘ 

The “blooming heart’? is so named 
because the flowering branches of the plant 
terminate in a perfect heart, the tip of the 
stem, which is flat, expanding and flatten- 
ing to produce the effect. The blossom is 


The vegetable variety 


five inches across, and is flesh-colored 
when first opened, changing to carmine. 

Mexico has a cactus which grows tooth- 
picks; another ribbed and thickly set with 
teeth-like spines, which furnish the natives 
with combs; there is another cactus the 
long, curved spines of which resemble 
fish-hooks; there is another which is an 
almost perfect imitation of the sea-urchin; 
still another resembles a porcupine; there 
is another covered with long red hair which 
is nicknamed the “red-headed cactus.”’ 

There are several varieties which serve as 
timepieces. One of these, the Cereus nyc- 
ticalus, opens its blossoms at seven o’clock 
in the evening and closes them at seven 
o’clock in the morning; another opens at 
eight o’clock and closes at eight the next 
morning; another opens at nine o’clock in 
the morning and closes at noon. 

There are several very valuable collec- 
tions of cacti in the United States and there 
are a number of enthusiastic collectors who 
are continually scouring the unfrequented 
portions of the desert for new specimens. 
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““S. B. Bates” 


A Romance of 





aint River 


.By Caroline Lockhart 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESTER AMBROSE 


ALTER STOUT settled 
himself in the shade of a 
giant sage-brush and, un- 
folding the last issue of 
the Paint River Record, 
8 searched for his name in 
print. He found it among the personals. 





“Walter Stout of Oak Grove, Iowa, has 
purchased 160 f choice farming land 
on Paint River from the Smyth Land Com- 
pany, and is about to settle in our midst 
Welcome to Wyoming, Walter. We need 
hustlers like you.” 


Stout from his seat under the sage-brush 
could look into the bed of Paint River, 
which should have rolled at his feet, only 
it did not because Paint River was quite 
dry. It was filled with huge mud-caked 
boulders, behind one of which the skeleton 
of a cow had lodged. A border of drift- 
wood high up on either bank showed, 
however, what Paint River could do when 
it had half a chance. Behind him stretched 
his 160 acres, the entire surface of which 
looked like a macadam road before the 
stone crusher has passed over it. Stout 
twisted his lank body and looked at his 
farm, then he consulted the Personal 
again, and mentally made a correction 
which in type would have read: 

“Welcome to Hell, Walter. We need 
hustlers like you.” 

Oh, he had been easy, the easiest mark 
that ever had listened to the silver tongue 
of a land agent! He had gazed at the 
twenty-pound beet which, in Wyoming, 
sold to the sugar-beet factory —still to be 
built—at five cents a pound. He had 
drunk in the stories of wheat at eighty 
cents a bushel and of gigantic potatoes 


selling at $10 a sack, and eagerly bought 
160 acres of land he had 1 r seen for 
$40 an acre. The only consolation he 
found in it all was that twenty other 
suckers, with Home Seekers’ tickets and 
green badges, had arrived the same 
train with them. 

He turned again to the imns of the 


Paint River Record. 


For Sale 10 tons of secor p alfalfa, 
$8.00 a te delivered 
*» \ ~ 
Public Sal Saturday, Sep 12 head 
€ Hereford 2-vear-old ste : yearling 
Wanted: Pair of good we 1,100 


J 


to 1,200 pounds, Must be 


ATES 

Strayed or Stolen: Bay n Vhite star 
in forehead; branded SBB. S reward 

S BA@ES 

Stout threw down the Paint River 
Record impatiently. The ne a See 
Bates and the editorials tlining the 
dazzling future of the Paint River Valley 
seemed to constitute the original matter 
of the newspaper. Probably it was S. B. 
Bates who had raised the twenty-pound 
beet which had lured him t ; financial 
destruction. A feeling f resentment 
against S. B. Bates began to rise in his 
bosom. 

Mechanically, Stout picked cactus 
thorn from the side of his shoe. The 


thorn had been acting as a sort of counter- 
irritant to his mental sorenes 

Having extracted the cactus, he watched 
with indifferent eves a hay ron and its 
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“ Slapped him first on one cheek and then on the other” 


load coming down the steep hill across the 
alleged river. In the bed of the river the 
team swerved. One of the front wheels 
rose on a huge rock and the load of alfalfa 
promptly turned over entirely, burying 
the driver who, with commendable pres- 
ence of mind, clung to the,lines and 
steadied the plunging horses. Stout slid 
down the bank and grabbed their heads. 

There came a violent upheaval and a 
flushed and angry face appeared, then a 
stout feminine body buttoned into a tight- 
fitting basque. Another lunge and a short 
denim skirt and a pair of men’s high boots 
greeted Mr. Stout’s astonished eyes. The 
angry lady, her black hair bristling with 
alfalfa straws, strode at once to the horses’ 
heads, and, taking one of them firmly by 
the bit, slapped him first on one cheek and 
then on the other. 

“Tf you'll help me hist this wagon over, 
we'll pitch the load back on again,” she 
said decisively; and before Stout could 
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quite realize it he was reeking with per- 
spiration and tossing up forksful to the 
amazon in boots who could stack a load as 
well as he could himself. 

“What’s your name?’’ she asked when 
the last wisp was on the wagon. 

“Stout.” 

“Oh.” The tone implied that she knew 
all about him—his fame as a sucker had 
already spread, he thought. 

He waited expectantly for her to tell him, 
but she was examining the wagon tire and 
seemed to have no such intention. 

“Say,” looking at him from the top of 
the load of hay to which she had climbed 
with an agility which had made his jaw 
drop, “if you are going to live in that shack 
over yonder, and use this road, lets get 
together and put up a bridge. This is a 
mean crossing when it rains.” 

“Sure,” replied Stout amiably. He hada 
very clearly defined desire to stand well in 
the estimation of this capable person. 
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“Tl furnish the team and you get out 
the timber.” She added, “I'll help you 
lay the poles.” 

“Sure,” replied Stout again, a little 
bewildered by the vision which came to him 
of himself and this buxom lady building a 
bridge. 

As he drove into town next day, his 
curiosity as to the identity of his ex- 
traordinary neighbor increased until he 
determined to make a few adroit inquiries. 

In town, the first person who nailed him 
was the editor of the Paint River Record. 
He shook hands with Stout as vigorously 
as though Stout had just returned from a 
perilous trip to the Klondike and asked 
him if he couldn’t give the paper an 
“item’’ from Paint River. 

“We’re going to build a bridge over the 
crick,” said Stout. 

“Who is ‘we’?’’ inquired’ the editor 
briskly, his pad making a prompt appear- 
ance. 

“Well—me and a 
replied Stout hesitatingly. 

“Oh—Bates,” said the editor, writing 
rapidly. 

“S. B.?’? asked Stout with a sudden 
inspiration. , 

The editor nodded. “Tell her thanks 
for that cabbage she left on our desk; 
we'll mention it in our next issue. Better 
let me put your name down, Stout, for 
the Record. You get the Housemaids’ Own 
for fifty cents extra if you subscribe now.” 

But Stout was walking rapidly away, 
pondering over the remarkable coincidence 
which made S. B. Bates whom he detested 
and the self-sufficient lady whom he 
admired one and the same person. 

And so it came about that S. B. Bates 
and W. Stout, “the hustling young rancher 
from Paint River,’ owned jointly the 
bridge over that conspicuous gash in the 
earth’s surface which gave the locality 
its name. 

During the construction of the bridge 
the newcomer and the pioneer became 
good friends. She called him “Stout”’ 
and he called her “S. B.,” as they sawed 
and hammered. He would have called 
her “ Miss,’’ but as she swung her trusty 
ax and moved logs which would have taxed 
his own strength, the words seemed to die 
on his tongue. The only feminine trick 
Stout observed in his fellow-worker was her 
propensity for holding nails in her mouth. 


neighbor lady,” 


“Why don’t you go in for sheep?” 
inquired S. B. Bates when the bridge was 


completed. “Get a permit and range 
them in the Forest Reserve. There’s 
nothing in cattle, and wool is going up. 
You can’t raise anything without water, 


and when the Smyth Ditch 
along to irrigate your land y 


far enough 


ind | will 


be dead of oldage. Havea rl at sheep, 
Stout.” 
So sincere had become his belief in the 


judgment of S. B. Bates that Stout accord- 
ingly had “a whirl at sheep He bought 
five hundred head and thereafter his 


appearance in town invariably evoked 
the following paragraph the Paint 
River Record: 

“Walter Stout, the sheep k from Paint 
River, made a flying trip t r berg on 


Saturday last. Come again, Walter, we are 
always glad to see you.” 


When the thermometer crept below zero 


and the west wind blew a le of sixty 
miles an hour, he passed n pleasant 
evenings with his feet in the oven of S. B. 
Bates’ kitchen stove discussing the ruinous 
effect of sugar beets upon the soil, and 
kindred other topics of mutual interest. 
Spring had come and a inook was 
expected any day, when Uncle Sam 
Boucher issued verbal invitations for a 


ranicaboo in his log house 
the river. 


miles up 


“Thought maybe I’d take it in,” said 
S. B. Bates in speaking of it to Stout one 
evening, and she looked him rather 


expectantly. 

“Thought likely I’d go myself,” 
Stout. 

“Tt’s a bad road to ride over at night,” 
observed “S. B.” after a pause. 


returned 


“Them road commissioners ought to be 
took up,” said Stout. “Us paying taxes 
and no work done on our r ; 

“T haven’t been to a ranicaboo in two 


years,” went on S. B. Bat 
more than ready to give county 
official a verbal hammeri: “ People 
will begin to think I am too old to dance 


ordinarily 


if I don’t fox up and turn once in a 
while.” 

‘I suppose your beau will be taking 
you, ‘S. B.,’” said Stout jocosely. 

“Me? My beau? I haven’t any more 
beau than a rabbit.”” There was a note 
of bitterness in her voice which Stout 


did* not detect. He was wondering if 
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it were not nearly time for her to bring out 
the doughnuts. He waited until half 
past nine, a half hour later than he usually 
stayed, but S. B. Bates knitted stolidly on 
a woolen mitten and seemed to have quite 
forgotten that of all her culinary achieve- 
ments none appealed to Stout quite as did 
her doughnuts. 

The night of Uncle Sam _ Boucher’s 
ranicaboo was admitted to be chilly, the 
thermometer hovering around fifteen below 
with a wind blowing. When Stout drove 
across the pole-bridge in his lumber wagon, 
S. B. Bates in a bearskin overcoat and a 
Si Prime cap, with earlaps, was just 
leaving the yard in her lumber wagon. 

“Chilly,” observed Stout genially. 

“Cold,” replied S. B. Bates, and some 
of the frost in the atmosphere seemed to 
have got into her voice. 

The dance was on when they entered 
and Stout’s roving eye took in the fact that 
the tall girl from the Half Way House was 
present. The welcome S. B. Bates re- 
ceived upon her reappearance into society 
was all that the most sensitive and ex- 
acting could have desired. 

“Hello, Batesie!’’ shouted Bill Barnes 
from the corner of the set where he was 
hoeing it down until the stout plank floor 
shook. 

“Proud to see you, Miss Bates,” and 
Uncle Sam Boucher hobbled up to extend 
a cordial hand. 

“Dad’’ Schwenk, sawing furiously on 
his violin from his seat on a chair on the 
kitchen table, bowed low and all but 
upset himself without losing a note. 

Divested of her Si Prime cap and bear- 
skin overcoat, S. B. Bates looked almost 
feminine. She was buttoned into a blue 
plush basque which fitted »somewhat 
tighter than her skin, and a blue ribbon 
bow adorned her hair. Also, she had 
exchanged her boots for congress gaiters. 
With her rosy cheeks and flashing black 
eyes, S. B. Bates was not bad to look upon. 
She came out with a look of anticipation 
upon her face and sat down upon the 
plank placed on two nail-kegs which served 
as a kind of “anxious seat’’ for the ladies 
who thereby announced themselves as 
candidates for the next dance. 

Snow, who rustled horses over the 


- Montana line when circumstances were 


propitious, was calling off the figures of the 
square dance then in progress. His red 
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and perspiring face rested on a high and 
lustrous collar which had been laundered 
in Billings and freighted in with the ranch 
supplies. 

“Swing your pardners, don’t be slack, 
balance all and take a back track! First 
four forward and back! Pass_ right 
through, balance to, and swing the girl 
behind you! Birdie hop out and crow 
hop in, take holt of paddies and run 
around agin! Allemande Joe! Away you 
go! Swing when you meet and prome- 
nade seat!’’ 

S. B. Bates kept time to the music with 
her foot and head, waiting impatiently 
for her turn to “pass right through and 
balance to.” Uncle Sam stirred the coffee 
boiling in the wash boiler with the clothes 
stick, and “Dad’’ Schwenk, still sawing 
furiously on his violin, kept time to the 
rhythm of his music by the waving to and 
fro of his lank body. Hank Stevens 
made numerous trips to his cache under a 
sage-brush, returning each time visibly 
refreshed. He took his seat on a barrel 
of “sourcrout” in the pantry and sang 
“Bury me not on the lone prairee,” in a 
minor key, until he finally fell a-weeping 
at the pathos of his own song. Ben 
Richter, who had ridden over from the 
Gypsum Rim, a little scamper of sixty 
miles, disappeared at frequent intervals 
with the remark that he was “going out to 
run a rabbit.” After several of these 
disappearances, he could find relief for his 
exuberant spirits only in the Comanche 
squaw yell, a sound which made the horses 
in the corral fall back on their tie-ropes in 
fright. 

“Ripping up the sod to-night,” said 
S. B. Bates, making a visible effort at 
small talk. 

“Sure are,” replied Stout, his eyes 
following the movements of the girl from 
the Half Way House. 

“She’s limber on her feet,’? observed 
“S, B.,’’ noting his intent gaze. 

“Sure is,” replied Stout heartily, and 
“S. B.” lapsed into silence. 

When the quadrille ended, Uncle Sam 
Boucher came out with an ax and ham- 
mered in a few nails which had ripped the 
soles from several of the guests’ shoes. 

“Planks is wearin’ down,” he explained 
briefly. 

“ Pardners for a schottische!’’ called the 
master of ceremonies. 
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* “ Kept time to the music 


“Schottisches is my long suit,” said 
S. B. Bates wistfully, but Stout did not 
hear for he was making a bee line for the 
girl from the Half Way House. 

A flood of red turned S. B. Bates’ cheeks 
a still deeper hue, but she sat proudly 
upright, a fixed smile on her lips. The 
set was made up and no one had asked 
“S. B.” to “assist”? him. It was the 
same with the next waltz and the next 
polka; then Hank Stevens ceased to sing 
and, wiping his streaming eyes, claimed 
her for the next two-step, the pleasure of 
which was spoiled for her by the glimpses 
she had of Stout and the girl from the 
Half Way House sitting side by side on 
the barrel Hank Stevens had vacated. 

Between dances the men gathered about 
“S. B.” and discussed the outlook for the 
coming season. They asked her opinion 
as to the fattening qualities of the Hereford 
breed, and the advisability of feeding 
horses first crop alfalfa. They praised 
her thrift and energy, her blooded stock; 
but they continued to dance with the girl 





with her foot” 


the brunette 
night wore 


from the Half Way House a1 
from over the range. As the 
on, S. B. Bates’ answers on the subject of 
crops grew noticeably curt, and finally, 
when Bill Barnes asked her if she had a 
bull calf for sale, she told him in a voice 
which made Bill stare “that she talked 
business at her ranch, ”» Just before coffee 
was served at twelve, S. B. Bates announced 
that she was Stout, his mouth 
open in ecstasy, was whirling with the girl 
from the Half Way House and did not see 
his neighbor walk past him with blazing 
eyes, accompanied by Uncle Sam Boucher 
with the lantern. 

Stout, jaded and yawning, drove home 
at daylight. He was half asleep when he 
came to the pole-bridge, but he awakened 
to a state of alertness which was like 
the wakefulness of insomnia when he saw a 
sign fastened to several poles which blocked 
the entrance of the bridge. The sign read: 


going. 


THIS BRIDGE IS CLOSED 
S. B. BATES 
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As Stout with numb fingers laboriously 
removed the interlaced poles in the gray 
dawn, a slow wrath began to burn in his 
bosom. He did not comprehend the 
cause, but he realized that S. B. Bates had 
turned on him. He drove home and, 
after caring for his horses, printed a sign 
which read: 


THIS BRIDGE IS OPEN 
W. Stout 


He attached it to his end of the bridge 
and, with a feeling of satisfaction and 
pride in the neatly printed letters, returned 
to his shack to sleep. 


oe 
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hesitated. S. B. Bates’ unspoken threat, 
to remove his flesh from his bones in 
pinches, rang true. He knew also that 
she could do it. 

“T will not fight a lady,” he replied 
with dignity, backing off the bridge. 

“T wouldn’t advise you to,” answered S. 
B. Bates mockingly. 

That same afternoon it chinooked. 
The soft, warm wind melted the snow in 
the mountains and gulches with incredible 
rapidity, and a yellow stream began to 
rush through the dry bed of Paint River. 

In the morning the yellow stream was 
a torrent, and it looked as though the 
bridge might go out before night. 





“* This bridge ts closed, said *S. B?” 


Refreshed by his slumbers, he started 
late in the afternoon to demand an ex- 
planation from S. B. Bates. “S. B.” saw 
him coming and was waiting for him on 
the pole which marked the exact center of 
the bridge. Stout felt himself shrink 
before her blazing eyes. 

“ This bridge is closed,” said “S. B.” Her 
lips were a straight line. 

“This bridge is open,” replied Stout, 
trying to force determination into his 
wavering voice. 

“T am armed,” said S. B. Bates, and 
from the folds of her skirt she produced 
a formidable pair of wire clippers. “Take 
one step forward and I shall use this 
weapon.” 

Stout, with his foot poised in mid-air, 


He followed the creek down to see if the 
flood had taken out the wire fence he had 
strung across from his property to that 
of his neighbor’s. The fence was still in- 
tact, so he returned to his shack and seat- 
ed himself disconsolately on the doorstep. 

Now that Stout’s wrath had subsided 
somewhat, he realized that the withdrawal 
of S. B. Bates’ friendship was a more 
serious matter than it had at first seemed. 
That horse with the distemper—‘S. B.” 
had thought she could cure it. He had 
talked of buying a carpet—“S. B.” was 
going to sew it for him. He meant to 
purchase Meldon’s water rights on Sage 
creek—if “S. B.” thought well of it. But 
he was going to miss most of all her 
companionship; she was surely very 
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companionable. She had been patient 
with him in his verdancy, and her kindness 
had been unfailing. Her volcanic out- 
burst puzzled and bewildered him. As 
he brooded, the clatter of hoofs fell on his 
ear. He arose and looked round the 
corner to see the girl from the Half Way 
House galloping down the road on her blue 
roan. 

“The upper bridge has gone out,’’ she 
said, pulling up at his doorstep, “and I 
had to ride back and cross here. Is it 
safe ?”’ , 

igs Well, you see the b bridge is closed,” 
stammered Stout, distinctly embarrassed. 

“Closed? What’s the matter ?’’ 

“W—W—Why, S. B. Bates, you see—a— 
a——’’ He groped wildly for some plaus- 
ible explanation, and while he floundered he 
saw the stout figure of S. B. Bates striding 
from the house on the hill to the bridge 
with an unmistakable air of determination. 
In the exact center of the bridge she knelt 
and began to saw on the big log supporting 
the smaller cross poles which formed the 
structure. 

Stout was aghast. 
believed the woman capable of 
vindictiveness? S. B. Bates was going 
to saw the bridge in two and move away 
her half! Stout knew. that expostulations 
were useless and he had no notion of 
exposing himself to an attack with the 
wire clippers. He could only stand gloom- 
ily watching the strong, machine-like 
motion of her arm as she drove the saw 
through the wood while the girl from the 
Half Way House chattered at his side like 
a magpie. 

When the log was cut, and that side of 
the bridge sagged into the water, she began 
with equal vigor upon the log supporting 
the other end of the cross poles. She 
sawed with a ferocity which was formidable 
even at a distance. Could it be that she 
intent upon revenge that the 
thought of disaster to herself did not occur 
to her? 

There was nothing of the cool, level- 
headed S. B. Bates in the panting, excited 
woman who sawed so savagely upon the 
hard-wood beam. In her jealousy she was 
truly feminine. Infuriated by the sight of 
the girl from the Half Way House flirting 
with Stout as she supposed, perhaps 
ridiculing herself, she had only one 
thought and that was to prevent the girl 


Who would 


ha ve 
such 


was so 


to 
vt 


| 


from crossing the bridge, and at the same 
time to prove conclusively to Stout that 
she was done with him forever. Blinded 
with rage as she was, her ordinarily good 
judgment forsook her. She meant to 
retreat in good time, but she intended also 
to thoroughly destroy the bridge as she 


could before she went. While Stout 
strained his eyes in the intensity of his 
interest, the log suddenly parted and, 


uld see the 
ippearance 


even from his doorstep, he 
splash which followed the 
of S. B. Bates into the river. 


Stout’s long legs stood n in good 
stead; he ran as he never had run before— 
the shrill, despairing cries from the river 
acting upon him like spurs. He reached 


the bank just in time to see S. B. 
head bobbing around the bend. She was 
clinging to two of the bridge poles and 
shrieking as she went. St ran along 
the river bank calling to her to keep up! 
that he was coming! that vould save 
her! As he turned the bend inarticulate 
cry of relief broke from him—S. B. Bates 
had washed into the wire nce! Her 
ruddy face was white and looked at 
him piteously, all the anger gone from her 
black eyes. 

“Hang on!”’ 


Bates’ 


Stout begged 


“Don’t come in!” cried S. B. Bates. 
“Get a pole. I can hold on a little 
longer.” 

Panic-stricken, the girl from the Half 
Way House left her horse and ran in order 


Hysterical 
he ground 


to get to the river quick 
and exhausted, she dropped t 
before she reached the wire f 


“Don’t goin! You’ll dro Please, 
please don’t go in!’? she screamed. But 
Stout did not even hear her. He rushed 
to and fro until he found a t pling and 
this he literally pulled up by the roots. He 
vaded into the water as long as he could 


} 


keep his feet and then he caut ly 
out the end of the pole. ‘Trusting to him, 
she let go her hold on the fence and Stout, 
wading slowly ashore, deposited S. B. 
Bates upon the bank. 

“Tf you had drowned, ‘S. B.’ 
claimed, and with the react 
fright came a fit of trembling 


pushed 


” 


he ex- 
from. his 


“Would you have cared ?”’ asked “S. B.” 
wistfully, looking at him oftened 
eyes. 

“Cared?’’ Stout’s voice choked. 


“As much as if it had been her?”’ 
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demanded “S. B.” with more energy, jerk- 
ing her head toward the still hysterical girl 
from the Half Way House. 

“*S, B.?!” exclaimed Stout. “‘S. B.’! 
You were jealous!’”’ The sudden under- 
standing which flashed upon him illumined 
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his face and—in a courage born of a new 
and delicious sense of importance—he 
took her unresisting hand. 

“We'll build up the bridge as soon as the 
crick goes down—Walter,” answered S. B. 
Bates coyly. 


The Parable of the Pickpocket 


By John McAuley Palmer 


AUTHOR OF “*A SPECULATION IN MANSLAUGHTER ”’ 







HAT reminds me of a story,” 


fegh Pa 

\¥, ESN said Colonel Lumpkin, as 
ry, %2 Judge Docket finished his 
et) 








learned analysis of the fran- 
chise question. At the sound 
of the Colonel’s voice, Come- 
gys stopped yawning, and the loungers 
about the club dropped their newspapers 
and drew their chairs into the circle. 

“Ves,” said the Colonel, “that reminds 
me of the benevolent old gentleman and the 
boot-black. The benevolent old gentleman 
was an old bachelor and he lived in a com- 
fortable little apartment on the third floor. 
Every morning the boot-black would come 
up to the old gentleman’s room and black 
his boots and brush his clothes and perform 
other little services for the old gentleman’s 
comfort and convenience. And _ every 
morning, after these services were per- 
formed, the benevolent old , gentleman 
would reach down in his trousers’ pocket 
and bring forth a bright new dime and give 
it to the shoe-black. And when the boots 
were very muddy or the coat was very dusty 
he always gave the boot-black a quarter 
instead of a dime on account of the extra 
trouble. In fact the benevolent old gentle- 
man was the boot-black’s best customer and 
the boot-black knew it. The Benevolent 
Gent franchise was regarded as a gilt-edged 
security on the boot-black’s exchange, 
where ordinary five-cent shines are quoted 
around par. 

“One day as the boot-black was coming 
out of his banker’s he met another boot- 
black who was older in the business and 









was very much envied as a Napoleon of 
finance. The Napoleon of finance had 
noted the success of the Benevolent Gent 
securities and recognizing our boot-black as 
a rising man, he invited him to take lunch 
with him at his club. While they were 
enjoying their champagne and _ pretzels, 
they naturally got to discussing high finance, 
and the Napoleon casually announced that 
he made fifteen cents a day out of his worst 
customer, a stingy old skinflint who never 
paid more than five cents a shine. ‘But how 
do you do it?’ asked the boot-black with 
awakened interest. ‘I brush his clothes 
while he is shaving,’ said the Napoleon of 
finance. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed the boot-black, 
‘he pays you ten cents for that, does he?’ 
‘Not at all,’ said the Napoleon of finance. 
I pay myself. He keeps his small change 
in his trousers’ pocket and I simply finance 
that commercial opportunity.’ ‘You pick 
his pocket:’ exclaimed the boot-black in 
norror. ‘You should not use such rude 
terms,’ said the Napoleon of finance. ‘I 
simply seek the maximum dividend and 
therefore collect all that the traffic will bear!’ 
‘But isn’t honesty the best policy?’ asked 
the boot-black. ‘Yes,’ said the Napoleon 
of finance, ‘that is my favorite maxim. I 
am continually preaching that to my clerks 
and other employés. It’s a safe guide for 
mediocrity, but it restricts financial genius. 
Honesty is the best policy unless you can 
afford to hire a good corporation lawyer.’ 

“ Of course this hint broadened the boot- 
black’s horizon. He had often reflected on 
the exacting restraints imposed by conscience 
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THE PARABLE OF 
and he was glad to learn that he might find 
a more accommodating guide of conduct. 
He therefore went down town and sub- 
mitted the case to Mr. Juggle, the eminent 
lawyer. ‘Your moral scruples do you great 
honor,’ said Mr. Juggle, ‘but like most 
amateurs your perspective is defective. I 
have devoted many years of study to these 
matters and I think I may say that I am 
generally recognized as an expert in ethics. 
Indeed, my dear Mr. Boot-black, your 
rights are very clear. Under your franchise 
you are entitled to develop all af your assets 
and the old gentleman’s benevolence is one 
of your assets. Of course if you should take 
all of the coin out of his pocket at one time 
it would be theft, because it would lead to 
discovery. It would also be poor business 
because it might cause a shrinkage in his 
general stock of benevolence, and of course 
that would be paying dividends out of 
capital. But if you are conservative and 
only take ten or fifteen cents a day, he will 
never miss them, and the proceeds will 
make a safe addition to your income 
account. The moral aspect of the matter is 
very simple. You are entitled to a reason- 
able compensation for your services and 
who can possibly be a better judge than 
yourself of the value of your services? You 
have risked your capjtal and experience in 
the business of blacking the old gentleman’s 
boots and in performing other menial 
services for him, and who can know better 
than you how much you ought to collect ? 
This is a matter that involves great expert 
knowledge, which you and you only possess. 
You certainly would not suggest that the 
old gentleman is qualified to pass on the 
price of shines?’ 

“Mr. Juggle then proceeded to explain 
the law of pocket-picking. ‘Your legal 
rights are even clearer than your moral 
rights,’ he said. ‘It is only necessary to be 
moderate at first. After you have picked 
his pockets systematically for a year or two, 
it will be presumed that the benevolent old 
gentleman employed you to clean his 
pockets as well as his boots, and then of 
course your perquisite will be recognized 
as a vested right. You will also gain addi 
tional security,’ he continued, ‘by issuing 
bonds on the new income. Ten cents a 
day will pay interest on nine hundred 
dollars in bonds. By selling the bonds to 
the old gentleman’s respectable neighbors 
you will make them your accomplices.’ 
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“The next morning the boot-black floated 
his new securities. While the benevolent 
old gentleman was standing before his 
looking-glass in his pajamas and slippers 
busily engaged in shaving, the boot-black 
went behind the closet door and brushed 
the benevolent old gentleman’s trousers. 
It was awfully easy. It was so easy that 
after declaring a dividend of fifteen cents 
he had time to brush the trousers again. 
“But one morning,” continued Colonel 
Lumpkin, “the old gentleman’s razor 
slipped and he cut his chin. And notwith- 
standing his benevolence, I am bound to 
admit that he talked to razor rather 
harshly. The boot-black was busy behind 
the door as usual and the old gentleman’s 
vigorous diction startled him so that his 
hand slipped and all of the nickels and 
dimes rolled out of the pocket and fell 
jingling to the floor. To make matters 
worse, the boot-black tried to withdraw his 
hand so quickly that it caught in the lining 
of the pocket and there it stuck. The harder 
he jerked the tighter it stuck and there it 
was when the old gentleman looked behind 
the door. ‘I’m sorry for this,’ said the old 
gentleman. ‘If I were not so benevolent 
I’d turn you over to the police. But I'll 
content myself with giving your job to an 
honest boot-black. I hope you'll find a 
lesson in this, my boy, for perhaps the next 
man you rob will not be so gentle with 


you,’ 
“ The old gentleman thought the incident 
was closed, but it wasn’t. The next morning, 


just as the new boot-black opened his kit 
and took out his dauber and brush, who 
should come in but Mr. Juggle, and what 
should Mr. Juggle do but serve a temporary 


injunction on the benevolent old gentleman 
restraining him from employing another 
hoot-black, restraining him from negotiating 
with another boot-black, restraining him 
from wearing shoes blacked by another 


boot-black, restraining him from wearing 
trousers brushed by another boot-black and 
restraining him from paying money or 
moneys to any other boot-black. The 
benevolent old gentleman was further com- 
manded to appear before Judge Twiddle 
and show cause why the injunction 
should not be made permanent 
“But the benevolent old ge 
not so easily discouraged. 
thing I can do,’ he said. ‘1 
own boots,’ and thereupon hi 


niieman Was 
‘There is one 
n black my 
vent down to 
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the grocery store on the corner and bought 
a box of blacking and a brush and dauber. 
But as he went back to his room all the 
other old gentlemen in the neighborhood 
saw him and hurried to his room to dis- 
suade him from such revolutionary conduct. 

“*What are you doing?’ said the first 
neighbor as he opened the door. 

““T’m blacking my own boots,’ said the 
benevolent old gentleman defiantly. 

““But you'll lose caste if you do that,’ 
said the second neighbor. 

“¢ And people won’t invite you to dinner 
if they know about it,’ said the third old 
gentleman. 

“Tf you black your own boots you'll be a 
socialist,’ said the fourth neighbor. All of 
these arguments had their influence on the 
old gentleman. He began to waver. 

“*And even if you do black your own 
boots you won’t be able to do it econom- 
ically,’ suggested the fifth neighbor. ‘You 
will waste a great deal of blacking.’ 

“But this argument was not convincing. 
It irritated the benevolent old gentleman. 

“¢ Even if I waste a box of blacking a day,’ 
he retorted, ‘it won’t be as: expensive as 
having my pocket picked.’ 

“And with that he dipped the dauber in 
the blacking and went to work. 

“When the neighbors saw that he was 
deaf to argument they all raised their hands 
in horror and filed silently out of the room. 

“But it wasn’t an easy job. The benevo- 
lent old gentleman was so plump and 
rotund that he hadn’t seen his knees for 
twenty years, and he therefore found it 
quite a strain to bring his hands in such 
intimate contact with his foot. It made 
him very red in the face and it made him 
grunt, and the strain finally became so 
great that his two rear suspender buttons 
came off with a snap and popped up to the 
ceiling... That fortunate accident probably 
prevented a stroke of apoplexy. At this 
juncture the boot-black came in and the 
old gentleman yielded to the inevitable. 

“Of course,” continued Colonel Lump- 
kin, “after his restoration, the boot-black 
became intolerable. His insolence ex- 
ceeded all bounds. He absolutely forgot 
that he was a servant. He didn’t even have 
the grace to go behind the door when he 
picked the old gentleman’s pockets. He 
smoked the old gentleman’s cigars and even 
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had the impudence to complain of their 
quality. The old gentleman had to change 
the brand in order to suit him. 

“But one day the boot-black went too 
far. As he left the room he took a fancy to 
the old gentleman’s scarf pin and without a 
word he reached up and snatched it. 

“*Please don’t take that,’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘it’s an heir-loom.’ 

““Aw, g’wan!’ said the boot-black in 
his bustling way, as he hurried off. 

“ And here, I am forced to admit, that the 
benevolent old gentleman lost his temper. 
The blood of his youth came surging back 
through his veins and washed away the 
gentleness and decorum of thirty years. 

“The old gentleman took the boot-black 
by the nape of the neck and kicked him 
through the door. The boot-black sud- 
denly remembered that he was a servant, 
but it was too late. The old gentleman 
kicked the boot-black down the hall to the 
head of the stairway and then he kicked him 
down two flights of stairs. 

“ As the boot-black sailed through the air 
in his rapid descent, he didn’t have much 
time for reflection, but he had enough. He 
was bright and was able to realize that 
pay without perquisites is much better than 
no pay and no perquisites. When he 
finally hit the sidewalk at the bottom of the 
stairs, he was a wiser and a better man. 

“Of course,” continued Colonel Lump- 
kin, “when it became known that the 
benevolent old gentleman was in earnest 
and that he was tired of being buncoed, 
the court of appeals dissolved Judge 
Twiddle’s injunction. It was laid down 
in the decision that there is a distinction 
between a vested right and a vested wrong, 
and that facilities for pocket picking do not 
necessarily constitute property.” 

“ And did the benevolent old gentleman 
hire another boot-black ?’’ asked Comegys. 

“Not at all,” said Colonel Lumpkin. 
“The old boot-black when he contemplated 
losing the whole job was glad enough to 
relinquish the perquisites. He became a 
contented and honest boot-black and 
learned to stand at attention and touch his 
cap whenever the benevolent old gentleman 
addressed him. But he always polished the 
old gentleman’s right boot with especial re- 
spect and reverence, for he never forgot the 
weight of the foot that went with it.” 
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Busy Bee and Busy Body 


By Mary Talbot Campbell 


or “row HE ‘THE 


IE, Busy Body, and get 
bath.” 

Sh-shucks! you wa 
hed me yisteddy!” 

Son, try speaking very 

vly and maybe you can 
that stuttering habit 
1 boy not a b-b-boy! 
gle, but loved an argu 


Mother likes to h 
Ben gave a gay 


ment. 
“Didn’t D-dad uster studder?” 
“ Well—ves,” came the slow assent as a 


modern cupid, a 


1 deal the worse for 
play, was divested of his last garment. Ben 
rippled the water with a shrinking toe 

“ Ain’t you t-told me you'd b-be jolly glad 
if I wuz eggsackly like him?” 

“When you grow up, yes 
you dirty boy!” 

With a mighty splash, Ben plumped down, 


But in you go, 
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ROW, 


gasping, fis eyes screwed 


oapy investigation of the washr 


ing as well as stuttering, he m 
Well, all k-kittens is b-blis 
men studders wh-when they’s 
wh-what’s the good b-bein’ a k 
he sloppin’ round like a girl 
hloomin’ time. I'd most ez 
soap!” 

‘You'd get less soap if yo 
meeting, rattle trap. But th 
my boy at last.” 

\ squealing protest follows 

G-gee! you t-tickle! Let 
b-busy body.” 

Ben shook with hysterical | 

The mother relinquished tl 
time, only to end in a gleeft 
polished off a pink, protesting 

“Come here by the window 


) Jd tn shave w/ 


gain&t the 
Splutter- 
his point: 
’ all nice 
Gosh! 
lve gotter 
vhole b- 
r ez eat 
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“Ted stuttering away” 


that curly mop of yours, and don’t wiggle so! 
Perhaps Mr. Squirrel will pop out of his hole 
in the big elm and sit up for us.” 

“ Ain’t a feller ever old ’nough to have a 
g-gun?” 

“*Cruel boy let squirrel be and_ blithely 
hop on bush and tree!’ Did you know, 
Ben, your father’s the finest shot in the 
country!” 

Pride rang in her tone and the boy gloried 
in his sire. 

“T b-bet—ouch! you're scalpin’ me!—— 
I'll sm-smash Dad’s sc-score wh-when my 
turn comes!” and Ben took imagined aim, 
squinting along the air, but play gave place 
to tense reality in a shattered shout: 

“ There’s a squ-squ-squ— gone!” 

The slow tongue and swift flirt of vanish- 
ing, bushy tail, brought a burst of bubbling 
laughter from Mrs. Crozier. 

“You'll have to be quicker on the trigger 
than on the speech, Busy Body, if you go 
your father one better.” 

As she led her renovated boy down the 
stairs, the mother advised: 

“Say ‘squir-rel’ slowly, Ben.” 

“Sure! if you say right fast, ‘The red- 
headed sp-speck-led hen but not the little 
ch-chickens!’” 

“The red-headed speckled hen but not the 
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little chickens!” galloped the merry voice as 
the two entered the parlor. 

“Nope! I said but not the little ch-chick- 
ens!” 

“Benny Crozier!’ 

“Say! there comes B-beebe again. I b-bet 
he’s stuck on Aunt Nance. He’s lookin’ at 
her now like Fido does wh-when he’s starved 
an’ I’m eatin’ a drumstick.” 

Anna’s laughing eyes belied her grave 
voice: 

“Run out and play, Busy Body, for you 
mustn’t bother when Nancy has company. 
And remember, you’re not to say things like 
that to any one but Mother, Ben.” 

As the boy followed Mrs. Crozier from the 
room, the front door opened to Nancy’s touch 
and a high young voice inquired: 

“Say, mother, wh-why does everybody 
have to sc-scoot ‘cause B-beebe comes 
’round?” 

Strangled laughter, “Hush—h!” and bang- 
ing door, in a confused chorus, together with 
an epidemic of throat clearing; and a rosy 
bud of blushing girlhood swayed like a 
flower in her breezy mirth, while the room 
was filled with sweetness for the man with 
gay smile but tender glance. 

When abashed eyes struggled up to meet 
his, Tom Beebe, emboldened by Nancy’s win- 
some shyness, took an aggressive step to- 
ward her. But the deep thrill of his voice got 
no further than the dear name “ Nancy —!” 
when a rattling ra-ta-ta-tat! on the window 
brought man and maid back to earth. Ben, 
pressing whitened nose against the pane, 
yelled joyously : 

“Say, old man, wh-when you git tired o’ 
girls, come out an’ see the b-bees!” 

The “old man” threw a glove with exact 
aim and Ben dodged, with a parting flash 
from mischievous eyes and a rollicking, 

“F-face tag!” ending in a whoop. 

Muttering something about “ bothersome 
busy bodies and making lemonade,” Nancy 
fled with colors flying in her hot cheeks. 

Feeling a new born love for King Herod, 
Tom’s mind jumped down the ages to John 
G. Ingalls, hoping with annoyed but persistent 
humor, that Opportunity would prove the 
Senator wrong, by once more knocking at the 
gate which had been so rudely banged in his 
face. 

Clinking glasses and tinkling ice, borne by 
a sedate young woman with aloof eyes and 
pretty primness of manner, promised refresh- 
ment of body, but Tom knew that the inner 
heart-thirst would find no assuagement. 

“Excuse me a moment, Mr. Beebe, and 
I'll ask Anna to join us.” 

“ Certainly, I'll be glad to see her,” lied the 
man. 

The door caught slightly on a fold of her 
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dress and Nancy neglected to close it. The shy dimple in the velvety pink of the living 
low-voiced murmur in the next room rose in __ picture’s cheek went to Tom's heart 
the words, Stooping with delirious haste, he gathered 

“You simply have got to come, Anna!” her close in one long-drawn k of hungry 
and the sisters joined Tom in the parlor. rapture as they sat side by side in the soft 

“That’s a fine boy of yours, Mrs. Crozier!” embrace of the upholstered sof 
began the wiley one, stirring his lemonade. Trembling for flight, but radiant, Nancy 

“Well, we think so, though Ben is a great was about to surrender, with glowing face 
little busy body, but boys will be . hidden on his breast, while m’s virile, 

A wail of dire anguish rent the air, increas- stammering words of manly devotion ex- 
ing in volume, as Ben tore to the comfort of plained and excused that int i kiss. 
the mother-arms But a triumphant, 

Anna rose, consternation written on her “G-gee! that was a c-c r!” swept 
face, but a guilty hope flashed from two pairs Nancy into swift indignation as, hot with 
of eyes as they sped a wireless message of rage, she turned on poor Tor whose one 
merry gratification. With controlled gravity, word had exploded with a capital “ D,” 
Tom relieved Mrs. Crozier of the glass, though he swallowed the rest 
which she clutched absently, as a howling boy “ How dare you touch me, sir! And such 
dashed frantically into the room. language!” 

“Mother’s darling! What is the matter?” But Tom was not to be tl thrust out 

The stutter was pronounced, the pain po- Of the citadel he had won 
tent as the child replied: “ Nancy, dear, aren’t you m t the Busy 

“ A d-d-damn b-bee d-did st-sting me in the Body, not at me ?” and he made a vengeful 
m-mouth! ” lunge at Ben, who disappeared behind the 

oneaaes “ Ongep ? sofa’s high back, stuttering ex 1] 

Tom was in convulsions, Nancy in a rap “Now you know how d-doth the b-big 
ture, while the poor puffy lip grew as Ben b-busy B-beebe, Aunt Nance! \n’ you 

» stuck it up for maternal aid. d-didn’t work me with no m-measly nickel!” 

“Now, Busy Body, you know how doth Nancy struggled, but laughter shook her, 
the little busy bee!” said long-suffering while delight leaped into Tom’s shining eyes 
Nancy. “ Git him to k-kiss the st-sting t, wh-why 

“ D-d-d—!” don’t you?” 

“ Benjamin! not another letter!” Ben bounded like a rubber ball in barri 

“Get mamma to kiss the sting out, Ben, caded corner. But the man’s long arm fished 
my boy!” suggested Tom out the imp, lifting him kicking d squirm- 

“Come, son! Never mind them. Mother’ll ing into mid air 
fix it, but you must stop crying. Boys should “ Now, will you be good! A ut up!” 


learn to bear things in silence, like men!” 
But rage had dried his tears as with 
clenched fists and a pout of unnatural dimen- 
sions Ben turned on his tormentors, only to 
be led stuttering away 
“You can j-just b-bet your sweet life I'll 
g-git e-e-e——!" 








* * * * * * * 
» 
“Where is Ben ked Tom Beebe care- 
e lessly about a week lates : 
/ “ He’s gone to the store to invest a nickel 
: I gave him.” 
: Nancy flushed at that totally unnecessary 
: bit of information, about the source of the 
' Busy Body’s wealth, into which her impulsive 
- tongue had betrayed her 
“ How far is the store?” 
Veiling her dancing eyes the girl made 
answer : 
“It’s twelve block 
Tom thought he heard a knock at the gate 
of life. Rising, he began a study of the pic- r 
| tures'on the walls. One in the corner, above 
Nancy’s curly head, held him longest, but a - “Fished out the Ln 
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But Busy Body was game. 

“Wh-what'll you give me not to t-tell?” 
‘A pound of chocolate drops!” 
‘Wh-what else?” 

A dollar big as a wagon wheel!” 

“ G-good! wh-what else?” 

Tom shook him as a terrier would a rat. 

“A sure ’nough watch that'll keep time!” 

“It’s a g-go! Lemme down.” 

But the boy was held prisoner between 
them while things were explained. 

“You see, Ben, we’re going to be married, 
aren’t we, Nancy?” 

There was a throbbing silence. 

“ Aren’t we, Nancy ?” 

A world of pleading pulsed in the slow 
words, 

“Vea” 

It was soft but it was heavenly! 

“And it’s right for married people and 
folks about to be married to kiss, isn’t it, 
sen?” 

“You b-bet!’ 

“ But we've got to be married quick so’s to 
O. K. that kiss, haven’t we, Ben?” 

“Sure M-Mike!” assented the bribed one 
as another coin was pressed into his palm. 

“So we'll be married next month, won't 
we, Nancy?” 

“ No! Tom.” 

“Then that kiss will have to be returned 


now, Nancy—! Won't it, Ben?” 
“ G-gee!” 
As insistent arms bridged the intent 
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youngster and the man’s earnest heart 


shone through merry, coaxing eyes, Nancy 
clung to the strong hands, though holding 
Tom off. 

“Then, you'd 
month, Nancy?” 

“Y-yes, Tom!” 

“She studders t-too!’” commented Ben. 

Tom took the boy astride his knee as the 
girl laughed with teary abandonment. 

“Tom, no one ever had so public a wooing 
as mine, I'm quite sure!” 

His eyes caressed her, but he spoke to the 
child: 

“Remember, Ben, you’re bound in honor 
and mum’s the word! But no one thinks 
anything about a kiss, these days, except kids. 
They think they’re poison till kidnapped by 
some petticoat, and then 42 

3ut Ben broke in: 

“You can b-bet your b-bottom dollar none 
of ’em don’t git the sm-smack on me!” 

“ Don’t crow till you put on long pants, kid, 
and She puts up her hair! Even your father 
and mother kiss, don’t they?” 

Ben pondered as he slid down and stood 
poised for flight : 

“Sometimes,” doubtfully, 
gotter ch-chase a car. 
long st-sticky kind!’ 

' ! 


rather be married next 





“if Dad ain't 
B-but they ain’t those 


! ! ! ! ! 


3ut Busy Body was too swift for the love- 
laden B., so he returned to his garden of 
Eden. 











The Triumph’ of Imagination 








~ 
Sentiments of the Schoolmaster 
By Creswell Maclaughlin 
MEN admire educated women, but they love good housekeepers. 
, 


HE contest of the world is here and the battle-ground is the 
mind of a child. 


| phen help the man who hopes to dodge enemies by trying to 


please everybody. 


| asian your enemies, of course---but don’t forget them. 
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— folks want even their religion for nothing. 


gett a man can hold a dollar when an opinion would break 


his skull. 


A WOUND in the purse is not mortal. 


AILURE in life is not loss of money; it is loss of confi- 
dence in one’s own character. 


VERY man may have his price---but sometimes some of them have to 
hand it back. 


. ‘HE ignorance of many people is underestimated. 





The Professor: Seems to me I’ve seen that face before 





wee 





The Editor’s Note-Book 


Anecdote and Comment of the Office 


WO sea riddles formed the 
basis of the story on which 
Stewart Edward, White and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams have 
collaborated “The Mys 
3 tery.” One is the classic 
Marie Celeste disappearance in 1887, which 
is said to have formed the plot for more 
fictional “explanations’? than any other 
single marine event. The Marie Celeste 
was -a “13 ship,” having left New York 
for European ports in 1887 with thirteen 
souls aboard, including the captain’s wife. 
Two weeks later she was sighted in mid- 
Atlantic, deserted. She was in_ perfect 
condition, her sails set, a half-eaten meal 
on the table, the captain’s wife’s work on 
the machine, and her small boats all in- 
board. There was no sign of any dis- 
turbance and the weather was mild. No 
explanation of the circumstances has ever 
been given. Those who might have 
furnished one had vanished, and forever. 

What is lacking in this phenomenon for 
the purposes of the writers was furnished by 
the still more inexplicable circumstance 
of the derelict picked up in 1881, several 
hundred miles off the coast of America, by 
the Ellen Austin. Why she should be 
derelict, no man could say, since she was 
apparently in good condition. A_ prize 
crew was put aboard. The Ellen Austin 
parted company with her, only to pick 
her up several days later, again deserted 
and derelict. With difficulty a second 
crew was persuaded to take her in charge. 
Again she disappeared, and this time 
neither ship nor crew was ever heard of 
again. Mr. White and Mr. Adams dis- 
cussing one day the method of using actual 
occurrences as the foundation of stories, 
hit upon these two mysteries as events for 
which no reasonable theory had ever been 
supplied. 

“Still there must be a perfectly rational 
explanation, since the thing unquestionably 
occurred,” said one of the men. 





“Even the human im 
be able to supply it,” sug 
They parted to think 
next meeting the two | 
planations so alike in th 
that the adjustment of 


was easy, and the scheme of t 


formed itself, ready to h 
from the outset. 


| 


Last month we publishe 
sion of faith in regard to 
industry. This month we 
it. Here’s the first letter 
mous, of course: 

“ Defense of grafters i 
evidence of fee by grafters 
believe that the grafters | 
largest trump in the purcha 
other prosecuting attorney 
ing of certain magazines 
been hoodwinked, but it is 
thanks to Steffens and Laws 


When we read that ab 
we had hopes, but at this 
not collected a red cent 
correspondent subsequent! 


same of Mr. Roosevelt whe 


Presidential compliments 


rakers and a subsidized pri 


him. Well, Jerome and R 
too! It is good company 
we are along. 

Here are a few comment 


uals and the press. Judg 


Denver writes: 


“T want to congratulate y 
on the Muck Rake. It’s 


thing | have read in mont! 


You have made a ‘ten strike 
erners say). I was always p 
ideas of a real magazine, 
you shall succeed to the ext 
est dreams.” 


The Baltimore Herald say 


“ Here’s a blast of common 
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tion snould 


sted the other. 


er. At their 
levised ex- 
in features 

wr differences 
he novel had 
it were, 


little confes- 
e muck rake 
e heard from 
got—anony- 


expt cted as 
readers now 
ed their 
Jerome and 
subsidiz- 
public has 
wake now, 


the subsidy, 


ng we have 
Perhaps our 
thought the 
he paid his 
the muck 
applauded 
velt! Taft 
ve are glad 


from individ- 
Lindsey of 


your article 
he best 

d months. 
we West 

| with your 
so wish 

ur fond- 


nse for you.” 
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This rom the Herald-Democrat, Lead- 
ville, Colo.: 


“. . Listen for a moment to the voice of 
a man who seems to possess the right breadth 
of view. He is Ellery Sedgwick of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. ... This man’s words 
are likely to find a lodgment in the hearts of 
those of the sober thinking Americans of to- 
day who read and ponder them. On the one 
hand the people are not going to lie still in 
a state of dull contentment and rest easefully 
on the platform of the Trego County, Kan- 
sas, farmers: ‘ Resolved, That we let well 
enough alone.’ They are not going to allow 
themselves to be exploited and robbed for 
the benefit of self-appointed vice-gerents of 
the Almighty, who calmly appropriate the 
earth and the fulness thereof to dispense as 
their lordly philanthropy dictates. 

“On the other hand, they can see no hope 
in the wild solutions proposed by the theor- 
ists and dreamers who eventually must be 
swallowed up by the desperadoes of the mili- 
tant Socialist type.” 


Now one of the things most difficult for 
muck rakers to understand is that any- 
body should draw the line between showing 
up the facts and making a story hot enough 
to sell the magazine. All investigators 
are not muck rakers and mighty few muck 
rakers are investigators. See the differ- 
ence? Let us show up the facts by all 
means, but let us show them in their true 
perspective. And let us be far more 
interested in accomplishing something posi- 
tive than in revelling in sad disclosures. 

One especially intelligent editorial writer 
on the Lawrence (Kansas) World makes 
cur position particularly clear. 


** Mr. Sedgwick’s editorial, as well as the Presi- 
dent’s speech, is evidence that public sentiment 
aroused by the murky mass of evidence of cor- 
ruption in our political and social life, is beginning 
to crystallize. In society, as in chemistry, crys- 
tallization is a clarifying process. One does not 
have to understand the formulas and processes to 
comprehend the results. 

‘‘ This matter is getting to a point where the 
common people—you and I—are able to compre- 
hend it. This is gratifying. Sane action by the 
people can come only when all the people have a 
clear comprehension of the right and wrong of 
the question on which they are taking action. 
The classification of the rakers of muck into 
those who are raking to good purpose and those 
who are raking only because they love to stir up a 
stench, will serve as much as any other one thing 
to help us understand the right and wrong of the 
great public questions on which we, as a nation, 
must soon take definite and decisive action.” 


q 


As a condensed philosophy for American 
citizens who have franchises to give away, 
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we commend “The Parable of the Pick- 
pocket”’ in this number. 


q 


Take your first spare half-hour and read 
with care Judge Grosscup’s splendid 
article on the “ The Rebirth of the Corpora- 
tion.” It advocates in a masterly way 
some of Judge Grosscup’s beliefs which 
the editors of this magazine heartily share. 
Because we object to ill-considered sensa- 
tionalism not based on fact, and because 
we condemn indiscriminate denunciation 
of American men and institutions, do not 
think we consider that all is right in’ the 
country. Perhaps nothing affecting Amer- 
ican life so urgently demands our greatest 
effort than the condition of corporations. 
The corporations must be made right if 
this people is to develop in accordance 
with its God-given opportunities. The 
work will be slow and gradual, as Judge 
Grosscup points out, but it can be done and 
it will be done if the American people ap- 
proach it with vigor and sanity. We 
believe they will. 


q 

There is a mighty interesting article 
missing from this number and this is why 
it is missing. When we first heard that 
Maxim Gorky was coming to this country, 
we thought that the story of his own suf- 
ferings and the message he was bringing 
with him from Russia, ought both to be 
given to our readers. So we determiried 
to send abroad a trusted correspondent of 
ours to meet him and travel with him to 
this country. We got into cable communi- 
cation with Gorky and everything was 
arranged, when the revolutionist with his 
usual impulsiveness cabled: “Sail in three 
days.” So we waited for his arrival and 
then set to work, holding open a form 
for the expected articles. Then came 
out the unhappy story which has been 
spread so widely by the press. Now from 
information at first hand we _ honestly 
believe that Gorky’s conduct is approved 
by his own conscience. We believe that 
the extraordinary conditions under which 
he lived makes him see things in a light 
far different from ours. We know that to 
refuse to publish his story seems to him 
unfair, ungenerous and unnatural, but 
none the less to publish that story, passion- 
ately interesting as it is, would be to 
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misrepresent wofully the fundamental ideas 
for which this magazine stands and which 
it holds far more important for human 
happiness than the most noble ideals of 
political freedom. 


q 


Perhaps you read the story of Narodny 
the Russian patriot which we published 
last month. In the “ Editor’s Note-Book”’ 
we told of his total ignorance of the English 
language and of his passionate eagerness 
to learn it to help “the cause.” Well, he 
happened to come to the office thisafternoon. 

“Howdy’-do?” he said. “Very glad to 
see you.”’ 

“How your English grows!” said I. 

“Think so?’ said he. “Yes, I speak 
from the platform now for our people to 
your people.” 

“Speak!’’ cried I. “In English ?’’ think- 
ing how competent I should be to speak 
to the Russian public after three weeks in 
St. Petersburg. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have notes in my 
hand the time I am speaking, but I speak 
what you call it ?—pretty extempore.” 


q 
Authors are _ interesting people— per- 
haps you’ve suspected as much—and 
often take curious ways to secure prompt 
action on their stories. Here’s one man’s 
way, and as the story was really good, his 
prayer was answered. 
** DEAR SEDGWIC! I enclose a heart-rending 
poem. Wee 


Here’s the poem: 
Air: “ Bringin’ on the Rhino.” 


A poor and struggling author watched 
with eager eyes the mails 

As a man who catches minnows when he 
baits his hook for whales. 

He wrangled with the postman, saying: 
“Bring to me a check 

Or by the gods eternal I shall smite you in 
the neck. 

I’ve got to get some money—my vacation 
waits for me 

I want to go to Memphis, down to Memphis, 
Tennessee.” 


He brooded as in sorrow when he gazed 
upon his purse 

’T was very flat and flabby and he breathed 
a blistered curse, 
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Because the Rockefellers and the oth ito- 
crats 
Had cornered all the money. l ve 
it all,’ he sighed, “and that’s 
The reason why this sadness loom 
inside of me 
I want to go to Memphis, down to Memphis, 
Tennessee.” 
He werk: ~ I'll write to Sedgwi all 
use a touch of art 
A tender, human carol that n ouch 
his throbbing heart, 
And then perhaps he'll cheer m¢ ’ | 
one time before 
(And may the fates decree th ll 
cheer me more and more) 
He knows the weight of wor t is 
hanging over me 
I want to go to Memphis, down to M his, 
Tennessee. 
“Come hither, Muse! Assist Give 
power to my pen. 
(Or tackle this typewriter) I 
thing again. 
[ might have done a letter, mple 
note of hand, 
But surely, surely, Sedgwick, Irs 
to understand 
The fact that I am busted, rge 
initial B, 
And want to go to Memp! n to 
Memphis, Tennessee.”’ 
q 
“Give us theatrical articles \ plenty 
of pictures of pretty actresse That is 
the demand which all mag editors 
hear and which most harke Che 
editors of the AMERICAN MA have 
not been satisfied to print pict f pretty 
women and handsome men happen 
to be on the stage and may or not be 
good actors. In this number t new 
method of meeting the healt! terest of 
our readers in American dram selieving 
that save in exceptional cases t lay itself 
is vastly more important tha isually 
commonplace people who act it e have 
had Mr. Owen Johnson tell c tely and 
without criticism the remark nter- 
esting story of a wholesome American play 
“The Lion and the Mouse, Charles 
Klein, author of “The Auctioneer’? and 
“The Music Master.” Yo read it 
as a story purely, and at the same time feel 
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the power of the acted play and be prepared 
to enjoy it more keenly when you see it. 
Is the idea a good one? Do you want it 
followed up? 


€ 


“Thirty-two chews to each mouthful,” 
said Gladstone. “Chew till you can taste 
no more, and don’t get angry,” says 
Fletcher. Perhaps the second dictum in 
his philosophy explains Fietcher’s amazing 
career as much as the first. The philoso- 
phy is helpful, and his career holds more 
interesting adventure than three ordinary 
men amass, as you can read in Mr. Good- 
rich’s article in this number. 


g 


Herman Whitaker, author of “The 
Brute,” which is published in this number, 
spent many months of last year among 
the Mexican rubber plantations. There 
the field work is done by peons supplied 
under contracts that virtually leave them 
as slaves in the hands of their employers. 
They are invariably cheated by the labor 
contractors and often treated with cruel 
inhumanity by the plantation overseers. 
The story scarcely touches upon this 
cruelty and injustice and the slight hint 
it contains bears little semblance to the 
hideous reality. Mr. Whitaker possessed 
some crude surgical knowledge that made 
him useful on the plantations. He was 
brought face to face with scenes of which 
the mere remembrance made his face 
quiver with feeling as he told them. And 
we sat appalled at the picture of such 
cruelty in a next-door country which to 
most of us is chiefly associated with sun- 
shine and romance. 


gq 


Here is one of many letters received 
about the May magazine: 


“The AMERICAN for May, from its front 
cover to the baking-powder ad. on the back, 
is filled with the real human; and I cannot 
recall that I have ever enjoyed a magazine 
number more than this. 
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“T had begun to think that the weight of 
my thirty-two years had pushed me below the 
level of mystery thrills, but the White-Adams 
combination stirred me up with a thousand 
shivers at the end of Chapter V. 

“T have given two readings to ‘The Man 
with the Muck Rake,’ and, sitting here and 
thinking about it, it seems almost incredible 
that it covers only two pages of the maga- 
zine—there is so much in it.” 


q 


This magazine has an unusually large 
number of friends and contributors in San 
Francisco. We have just emerged from a 
period of great suspense, during which we 
have made every effort to learn of ‘their 
fate. Some of the letters that we have 
received have more than individual interest. 
We quote from two of them. 

This from a writer whose home was on 
the outskirts and supposed to be in the 
region of safety: 


‘‘It was not until 7 o’élock Thursday night 
that any thought for our own personal safety en- 
tered our minds. We did not know we were in 
danger. However, as a matter of precaution we 
packed a few things and sent them out to the 
Presidio. Then we waited,.and at 2.30 Friday 
morning were ordered out. Our next place of 
refuge was Chestnut St., from whence we were 
ordered at 6.30that morning. Strangely enough, 
the flames consumed everything up to our house 
and then died down. We were jubilant for the 
loss of what we had meant serious things to us. 
Then suddenly from the North Beach district 
came a new fire, and to save the western part of 
the city they fired three squares around us and so 
we went up in smoke. I can hardly realize it 
yet. . . . The earthquake found me with 45 
cents, father with $1.00, G. with $3.15. And 
when Mr. M appeared on the scene with 
$65.00 in good cold U. S. cash, we hailed him as 
a saviour and a Croesus.” 





Here is a paragraph from another letter, 
which speaks for itself: 


‘“‘Coming to the general public: you never 
saw such cheerfulness in the face of disaster. 
You had experience of the pleasant side of the 
Californian nature, and, believe me, the good folk 
are not phased a little bit. Smiles everywhere and 
brave words. I can sum it all in one incident. 
A friend of mine met old Capt. Dimond, a local 
character, who is 106 years old, on the street. 

*** Well Cap,’ he said, ‘ save anything?’ 

‘** Nota d—— thing!’ the old captain answered. 
‘ I’ve got to begin all over again.’ ” 
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} Samuel Hopkins Adams 


pite of the reputation gained by Mr. Adams through his exposures of 
Patent Medicine Frauds, his more lasting fame will be that of a stor 
eller. His feeing for story interest, which keen as that of 
young American writer, and his ability to develop thrilling and convinci) 
have combined finely with Stewart Ecward White's gifts to mah 
The Mystery,"’ now appearing in this magazine,a really notable adven 
ture novel, 
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Drawn by G. M. McCouch Illustrating “The Twin Peters” 


“ The small figure above us sprang into life” 





